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FOREWORD 



Iho lihorali/ation of the iiiinii^ration laws in tlie recent past has ereated a wide 
diversity of popuLition h^ New York City and lias added to the already urgent needs in 
the teaehint! ol^ !>ii!hsh as a second language, needs which will undoubtedly continue 
durin^>! the years ahead. 

At the present time there are more than one luuidred thousand pupils in the New- 
York City schools wfiose first language is not hnglisli. These children nuist have 
assistance in mastering l^nglish so that they may reach their full potential as students in 
our schools and as members of our society^ 

I am happy to present Tcuchini: Eni^i'ish as a Second Lan^iuigc in (he Middle Gnides 
to the professional staff, the students, and the comnumity. This bulletin is intended to 
complement the general language arts curriculum for children whose first lang\iage is 
other than f nglish. Teaching fjiglish lo speakers of other languages reijuires a 
particular philosophy, techniques, and materials, all of which are detailed here. Turther 
suggestions for the development of language skills may be found in the handbooks of 
the rcLiular language arts program and may be helpful in the implementation of the 
concepts in lliis part of t!ie K-\l Language Arts curriculum. 
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Chapter One 



BASIC CONSIDERATIONS OF 
SECOND- LANGUAGE LEARNING 

Cliildren who come to the New York City schools speaking httle or no linglish have a levet of fluency in 
their own language. They have developed speech habits using the sounds, structures, and vocabulary of their 
first language and the intonation patterns and rhythms of that language. They have some understanding, if 
only subconsciously, of the use and nature of language. However, now faced with the need to learn English 
as a second language, they art, on the one hand, at an advantage because they hear English spoken 
throughout the school day and are motivated to learn it in order to participate. On the other hand, tlicy are 
at a disadvantage in that they are unable to understand and communicate in the language of instruction. 
Even under optimum conditions, their success in learning is linnted unless there is a carefully planned 
program of instruction iji English as a second language. 



Since each language hiis its own sound system and structure (see Comparative Analysis), the second- 
language learner: 

Tends no( to hear in the new language the sounds which do not occur in his native language. 
Tends to sitbsdtKte from his own language sounds which approximate those of the new language. 
Needs assistiiuci' in hearing the new sounds and in reproducing them. 

Needs to hear and imitate a clear model of the language spoken without exaggerations of /V/n/)o, r/iv//iMi. 
ifitofuttion. ami stress. 

Should understand that niauiini: is communicated through the pitch, pause, elision, stress, rhythnu tempo, 
and word order of the new language. 

Should have many opportunities to practice sentence patterns and correct forms of the new language in a 
systcffkitic projaressiofi that builds each new segment on one already learned: This is a ball. This is a red 
ball. This is a big red ball. . . . This is a balL Is this a ball? ITc. Is this a ball? Yes, it is. No. it 
isn't The girl is hero. The girls are here. 

1 
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Needs practice drills that provide .iuunerous repetitions, an essential in achieving automatic control ami 
fliictuy in the new language. 

Needs to hear, repeat, and practice rvvurrins patterns of forjns and structures to gain automatic oral control 
first-and then insights ami generalizations about the form and structure of Enghsh; e.g., the ed ending of 
past tense of regular verbs, the addition of j or es to for)n plurals of many words, etc. 

Needs freijuent opportunities to speak in the new language Xoaiyply what he has learned. 

In providing instruction, the teacher: 

Is aware that children us\ially undo'stand the new language before they arc able and willing to express 
themselves \n that laiiguage. 

Selects structural patterns and vocabulary that stem from situations and experiences familiar to the 
learner and presents them m context. 

Provides many activities that emphasize pattern practice as a means of developing the habit of proper 
word order and understanding of its relation to meaning and vocabulary. Second-language learning is 
facihtated when ti)is kiiid of pattern practice is emplnsized. 

Presents new words in context, drills them in isolation, and follows this with application of the use of 
these words in the same and other contexts. 

Provides opportunity tor children to recognize known words that have new n\eanings in a new 
context. (Individual words oftcj) have multiple meanings.) 

Gives correction a)Hi provides practice for accuracy of oral production. 

Provides for the development of auditory discriminatioii in correcting pronunciation o^ ^ounds. Uses 
drills of mininnil pairs (words that have a single sound change that signals new meaning, e.g., sit-seat. 
it-eat, fit-feet, bit-beat, etc.) and follows with the use of the words in context, e.g.. / sit in my seat 
when I cat. 

Arranges for children's success as a key factor in learning by: 



Using many visual aids that arouse interest ajid maintain effort. 

Including in the lesson structures and vocabulary that are similar as well as those that are ciissinular (o 
the learner^s native language. Children can jnore easily succeed when the structures and vocabulary of 
I'jiglish are similar to those in their native language. This success encourages them to attack the more 
difficult structures that are dissimilar. (See Comparative Analysis.) 

Uses the aural-oral or audio-lingual aj^proach. The pupil's first cojitact with the new language n)ateria! is 
through the ear. limphasis is placed on meaningful oral practice of w^hat he has heard. When oral control is 
acquired, reading, then writing, follow to reinforce anil slrejigllKm oral control of basic content (See 
Reading and Writing sections.) 
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The Program 



The prograin for non-Hnglisli-spcaking cliildren provides for learning Hnglisli liirough: 
Partieipatioii in the ongoing daily elassrooni currieuliun activities. 

Instruction in linglish as a second language in lessons designated Speckil Language l.cssom. 



PARTICIPATION IN CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 

Participation in the classroom experiences gives children the advantage of continued exposure to the 
language, !t approximates first-tanguage learning in which the small cliild observes, listens, and then speaks. 
In a friendly, stimulating classroom enviroiiment, t!ie teaclicr involves the language learners in tlie daily 
activities witli all the children and encourages them to try out and use their new language. While 
comnumication is ilie primary goal, informal correction and inunediate assistance are offered when errors 
or inadequacies interfere with communication. The teacher must feel that the child is sufficiently secure to 
accept this correction without being discouraged from future attempts at oral expression. In any case, the 
teacher incorporates the correction and its ptactice in the daily Special Language Lesson, However, the 
shorter the* time that elapses between tlie incorrect responses and the presentation and practice of the 
correct response, the more effective the correction is likely to be. 

Participation in the daily classroom experiences not only gives the children opportunities to hear and 
observe how Knglish functions and to use it. but also establishes a feeling of belonging to the group. 
Classroom experiences stinuilate the desire to speak and provide the motivation and content for the more 
systematic instruction in English given during the Special Language Lesson. 



INSTRUCTION IN ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 

Special daily periods of instruction are provided in which children learn correct pronunciation, sentence 
structure, vocabulary, rhythm, and intonation patterns of American Hnglish In kindergarten a!ul in 
succeeding grades, language jiistruction is given in daily Special Language Lessons. These lessons use the 
principles of second-latiguage teaching and give systematic training, as described hereafter. 

Elements of the Special Language Lesson 

The lesson grows out of a previous class curriculum experience, or one created for the Special Language 
Lesson, which presents an innnediate need for the new items to be taught. The teacher uses this context to 
present related language content. The number of new items ^hat can be introduced effeclively depends 
upon the experiences, capabilities, and maturity of the learners, as well as the degree to which the 
learner has been made to feel the !ieed for the language items. Tlie characteristics of the Special Language 
Lesson follow: 

It imluUe\'i\ new vocabulary directly related to tlie experience and the sentence patterns appropriate to 
verbalizing that experience- llu^ new pattern or tiew vocabulary is ]ircNci)tcd in the ctMite\tual siluauon 
and is then isolated for inutation and repetition by the pupils. 



It proridcs pnu'ticc in the new pattern or voeabukiry through Irectuent class and group rcpelitioil of the 
teacher's tnodel. Group repetition is alternated with individual and small group responses. Individual 
practice is achieved by having each cliild repeat the teacher^s niodeh Alertness is maintained duritig 
individual responses by calling on children in randoni order rather than in consecutive order. 

It />/7)i/(/(..s (/r/7/.v to reinforce the newly acquired language pattern or vocabulary. (See samples of Oral 
Pattern Practice Drills.^ 

]{ strcssi's lucuracy from the beginning, especially during practice of new material Attention is given to 
identification and accurate reproduction of the sounds, rhythm, pause, and stress of standard American 
English. In the area of sound production, correction nnist be made when meaning is distorted. There may 
be interference from the child's first language sound structure, which often obstructs mimicry of the sound. 
(Sec Cominirative Analysis,) He then will need to practice simple drills that involve adjustments of the 
speech organs in making these sotmds of Hnglish pronunciation. If simple suggestions, such as*'Opcn your 
mouth wider'' or ^'Put your tongue between your teeth'* do not help, suggested exercises found in the 
speech section of the language arts handbook will help in establishing control of the speech organs. He will 
need help in developing his auditory discrimination so that he will be able to recognize his error. The niany 
listening activities of the language arts program for all children will help him develop this discrimination. 

It tciicw's vocabulary, structures, and idiomatic expressions to provide practice and to allow newly 
arrived children to Icinn what has been taught previously. It reviews the pattern that torms a basis for the 
new OIK* to be taught, thus sequentially developing or expanding patterns. 

It uses a variety of meaningful language-learning aids, devices, and experiences to keep the children 
interested, to clarify meaning, and to encourage them to express themselves in their iiew language. Devices 
include dramatizations, songs, poems, tape recorders, pictures, games,' puppets, dialogues, etc. 

It provUfes relief from tlie strain of concentration required in learjiingand practicing the new language. 
Oral repetition of familiar poeins, songs, dialogue* finger and song plays, or other language items for which 
the children have already acquired automatic control provide this relief at the earliest level of language 
learning. However, as cliiklren gain oral control and move on to reading and writing, relief from the strain 
of concentiated oral practice may be accomplished througli sucii activities as: 

Short dictation exercises hased on nuUerial practiced orally and developeil iiUo a written chart that 
the chilthvn liave luici experience in creaHuLi, observing, and copying. 

Re.jdini! siletilly, Iron^ charts of previous lessons, to find answers to tjueslions posed by the teacher, 

Reading aloud bv the teacher of simple chart material. I he chiiilren Nsten and follow with their eyes 
to see tlie relationship between the written and spokei^ words. 

It directs attention to the printed form when children have acquired automatic oral control This is done 
with words, phrases, or an experience chart, using the vocabidary and sentence patterns mastered. 

{{ lymvides functional application of the new and review language items through games, dramatization, 
dialogue, informal oral reports to share with the class, or writing for a class newspaper, for bulletin board 
displays, for lioliday greetitig cards, or notes to be taken home or sent to a sick friend, etc. 

4 
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Chapter Two 



STRUCTURE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 



TEACHING SENTENCE PATTERNS 

lici^in witli those l^nglisli laiiguai!C patterns in which tlic word order and grammatical structure are lairly 
siniihir to the language spoken by the child. Since such patterns contain no major granmiatical problems, 
they stimulate growth in Hnglish vocabulary and have the additional value of giving the beginner in English 
a feeling of success (see Comparative Analysis), The linglish torm Today is T ucsday, tor example, is like the 
Spanish Hoy cs marfcs. * This sentence presents only a vocabulary challenge since it involves n^eicly the 
substitution of l:nglish words for relatively equivalent Spanish words. 

hjupluisizc those patterns tiial are different in the two languages. The F.nglish sentence r/uwcA/r is 
expressed in Spanish without the introductory /7: thus, /:\v ///i//7c.v. The tendency, therefore, of the Spanish 
speaker is to say. Is lucsilay. Vox this reason the seemingly simple I jiglish-language patterii // is is not 
simple at ;dl tor tlie Spanish-speaking jnjpil. The pattern reijuires continued leaching emphasis until it 
becomes tive^j and aCfOnuilic. 

In 1 rcuch there is no tknUer gender; all nouns are masculine or feminine. Hence, the l^'rench speaker, in 
iranslaling Dv quelle coulcur csi la robe? I:(le csi hlvnc, says: What color is Ihc dress? She is blue. The 
l Yench also liave a differeiH use of the verbs f(f have and to he. J he l>ench speaker sciys: Jai Jroid which 
translated liierjlly is / have eokl, lie finds the laiglish / am cold quiic differejit. The same is true for 
Spanish-background children. 

In both (iernum and French the present tense is used for action begmi in (lie past and still going on in 
the present. I he l-ng)ish form / /tare been in Sew Ytnk for (wo fnonihs is expressed in these languages as/ 
am ill AVu' )'<;/A since /uv; mouths. 

file use of adjectives provides a double or trit^le difllculty for native Spanish speakers. In linglish we s:iy 
the tall bov Ihe Spanish translation is (7 }}}uchaclio alto. The natural tendency for the Spanish speaker is to 
carry over into linglish Ifie reversal of the posilion of the noun and its modifier. Fven though he may have 
aci|uired the basic i nglish vocabulary, it is natural for the Spanish si)eaker to say the tun tall. 
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In orJcr to niininii/A* dilTcrejicos and dilTicultics, when Ijiglisli pennits a choice in word order, teach 
only the niore common pattern tor tlie begin'iing language learner. In English it is proper to say either Wc 
,t.v/ la sclio(}l every clay or Every day we to school. Teach only tiie more common pattern UV ^v; to 
school every day. This helps the pupil to actiiiire more easily automatic control over an acceptable 
alternative. 

Fncu.s attention on one language item at a time. If the child makes several errors in a given response, 
concentrate the correction on the error which the lesson or practice is intended to cHminate. While 
temporarily ignoring tiie otiier errors, note them for future correction. 

Follow a imjper sequence of sentence patterns and grammatical structures for the most effective 
teacliing, although sometimes, a classroom situation may change the teaching order. In general, the 
statement, the question, and tiie conunand are taught first as simple sejitence patterns/ More complex 
sentence structure is introduced later. (See IX^velopment of Laiiguage Patterns.) 

The statement pattern is used first because of tlie need to stress the order of subject and verb. The noun 
is taught before introducing the personal pronoun: 

The boy is walking, lie is walking. 

Tiie question pattern using inversion as a process comes next: John is a pupil. Is Jolin a pupil? f^'ather 
will go. [17// tather go? The question without interrogative words is taught tlrsl: 

Will father go? When will tatlier go? 
Tlie present form of the verb is used tor request or conunand: 

Walk to the door, please. 



Sul\iect-verb elements should be taken up before the other elements are added to make the sentence 
more and more complex: 

He walked. 

He walked /o the store. 

He walked to the store yesterday. 

He walked to the store yesterday to buy bread. 

Auxiliaries used witl\ verb forms are introduced after the verb base has been taught. 

I eat. I walk. 

I shall cat. I can walk. 

Present tense forms of verbs arc taught before past. 

He is walking. He walks. 

He was walking. He walked. 



Tlic basic forms of worJs should be taught before suffises arc added to these basic forms, 
tall taller tallest 

The deteririner (articles, demonstrative adjectives, etc.) a)id noun should be taken upbetore modifiers 
are taught in relation to the noun, 

the book tlie good book 

The siii^k adicctive should he taken up before other modifiers are tanght. 

the big house Tlie house is big, 

the ver>' big house Tlie house is very big. 

The negative forn^ not is introduced after the aftlrinative. 
He is a doctor He is not a teacher 



UNDERSTANDING ENGLISH VOCABULARY 

Words ajid tlieir coiiceptual meanings are, of course, important in the study of a language. However, word 
meanings alone are not enough to understand fuiglish fully aiid speak English fluently. Other considerations 
arc important in giving meaning to un expressed idea. These are: 

Word order or grannnatical construction. 

Word torjns such as the plural and singular of nouns, the tenses of verbs. 
hUofiation, stress, and rhythm of speeclu 

I or example, in the sentence. The kind boys helped the small dog, 

the word order tells that the hoys were kind, and the dog was snialt; tfiat the //oys perforrned the action, 
and Xhc doi: was its recipient: 

the word Jonns tell that the singular oWh^^ and the plural of bf)ys mean there was only one dog but 
more than one hoy: that the verb form helped with its ed ending signals that the action has already 
taken place: 

llic intonatio)} tetls that the ilropped voice at the end of the soitence sigjials a statement of fact rallier 
than a question. 

Ill reforc, since word order, word forms, and intonation give full nieaniug to vocabulary, and since 
pca\ \ express ideas more frequently in sentence patterns than in single words, vocabulary is taught within 
struct iral patterjis. Vocabulary is divided into two groups: 

U'ords that make the structures function, referred to as functioji words 

Words that symbolize things, actions, and qualities, referred to as content words. 

I'unetion words are the ausiliaries, prepositions, conjunctions, interrogative words, articles, negatives, 
v\orils for generah/aiions. degree words, and replaccrs (such as he, she, mine, one, both, all, etc.). Since 
early emphasis is on sentence pattern practice, function words are taught first with (hose content words 
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needed to round out t!ie sentence. The list of function words is in alphabetical order. This arrangement is 
for the teacher's convenience. It is not intended as a sequence for teaching, but rather as a checklist for 
clioice and accoinplislnnent. 

Content w ords refer to the vast number of words that are usually meant when the study of vocabulary is 
discussed. They are taught as the need for them arises. The teacher selects them from tlie many experiences 
of the school curriculum, as well as those of school, home, and community living about which the children 
have a need to verbalize. Spelling Words, Levels 1, 2, and 3, to be used as a checklist, will be found in the 
llandluHik jhr Liuimi^c Arts: Gnnks Three and Four^- These levels iiulicate the words most commonly used 
by cliildren in their writing experiences. A child's speaking vocabulary will far exceed his writing vocabulary 
so that many words beyond Level 3 will be included in vocabulary practice of content words. The inclusion 
of these words in oral practice will prepare the child for the writing experiences that follow oral control. 

New content words are presented in familiar sentence patterns. To establish the concept of a word with 
its proiumciatioiK demonstrate (when possible) action words or sliow the object or picture for name words. 
Touching, tasting, or other sensory experiences frequently illustrate quality words. 

Content vocabulary can be increased as sentence patterns become automatic. 
Function Words 



A 


at 


different from 


fewer 


him 


L 




away fron\ 


do 


first 


his 




a 




docs 


for 


how 


least 


about 


B 


down 


from 


how many 


less 


across 




Dr. 




how mucli 


less than 


after 


be 


during 


G 


I 


let's 


all 


because 




get 

get well 

good afternoon 
good'by 
good luck 
good morning 


like 


alone 

already 

also 

although 


before 
behind 
below 
beside 


each 
cither 


I 

if 
in 

in front of 


little 
lot 


always 


between 


else 


in order that 




am 


beyond 


enough 


got 


inside 


M 


an 


both 


ever 


into 




and 


but 


every 


n 


%is 




anoliier 


by 


everybody 


it 


many 


any 




everyone 


had 


its 


may 


anybody 


C 


everything 


had to 




me 


anymore 




everywhere 


has 


J 


might 


anyone 


can 




has to 




mine 


anything 


close to 


F 


have 


just 


kNh'ss 


anywhere 


could 




have to 


more 


are 




far from 


he 


K 


more than 


around 


D 


farther from 


hello 




most 


as 




farthest from 


her 


keep 


Mr. 


as much as 


did 


few 


here 


kept 


Mrs. 



' Hoard ol I dii^jliori df the C itv of \cu ^ ink. Curriculum lUill' f i No. 6. 1969-7(1 Sori^'s. pp. K-9. 
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llUU'll 


0 


Q 




I 


where 


iniiNl 










whether 




o\.1ock 






uiKle[ 


whieii 




of 


qmle 




unless 


while 




oil 






until 


who 




on 




Ihmik \\n\ 


up 


whose 


N 


Olio 


S 


lhat 


us 


why 




Olios 




the 


used to 


wili 


IkMr 


on link' 


s;iiiio 


(heir 




Willi 


novet 


i^pposito 


SOVCi Ji 


theirs 




without 


ncM 




sIkiII 


them 


V 


would 


IK'XI to 


otlicr 


she 


then 








our 


slunihl 


thero 


very 




noliody 


OlMS 


sineo 


therefore 




Y 




out of 


so 


tliese 


W 




not 


over 


some 


Jliey 










somebody 


this 


was 


yes 


now 




someone 


those 


we 


yci 


now here 




someiliing 


throii^jl) 


well 


you 






so thai 


to 


were 


your 






still 


too 


wliat 


you'ie weleome 




plejse 


some\\hejo 


toWLi rd 


when 


yours 



SEQUENTIAL DEVELOPMENT OF 

A SERIES OF SENTENCE PATTERNS 

The seven lessons thai tollow dc'scribc what is nicatit by a sc(|ucn(iai dcvelopjiiojit of a scries of sentence 
patterns. Beginning with a statement involvint: tlie verb to scc\ Ihey present the persotis of tlie verb; the 
verb forms and tenses: the expansion of the pattern; the question form. 

Though the material has been divided into lessons to indicate tiie sequential development, it is not 
hitended that each lesson be accomplished in one language period. Some pupils may re(|uire many jieriods 
to accomplisii the aim of eacli lesson; some itiay be able to cover more than one lessoji in a period. The 
teacher makes that adjustment based on the ability and maturity of the class. However, one need not wait 
until every pupil lias reached the maximum control desired before proceeding to the next lesson. If a few 
need further help and practice, the teacher will keep this in mind and direct review questions and review 
practice to these pupils in subsequent lessons. Such llexihility and individualization of instruction may be 
further carried out through tuj^es made by the teacher and used during tlie indcjiendent activity period by 
those who neeti this extra repetition, 

1 tiese are, of course, only samples of how to accomplish the aim of each lesson. The teacher's ingenuity 
and the interest and maturity of the class will determine the experiences chosen for the presentation and 
the content words used to round out the patterjis. 

Required background for these lessons suggest lhat piq>ils already have coiisulerablc [Practice with tlie 
forms of regular verbs, play, pla) s, played: iitn}})^ jumps, jiinipcd: etc. 
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SUGGESTED LESSONS 



LESSON I 

Aims 

To introduce verb to see. 

To teach / see. Wc see. They see. You see (since these persons of tlie verb require no cliange in verb 
lorrn). 

IWsciitiiiioii 

In order to make tlie use of the pennons of tlie verb meaningful, set up a large picture of a scene that 
depicts famihar surroundings. 

Ask the class to describe the picture, e.g.. of a street, a playground, etc. 

Ask Pablo, who may be one of the more able pupils, to come up and look at the picture. Ask a question 
that will elicit the full pattern as a natural, native response. If he gives a one-word answer, say: Good! 
Now can you say, I see a truck? (if that's the word). Pablo repeats, I see a truck. 

Turn to the group, point to the truck, and say (indicating the entire group): We see a truck. The pupils 
repeat the pattern in chorus. 

Single out Maria and Jose within the group and say: They see a truck. All, except those singled out, 
repeat the pattern. Select other pupils to form a small group and repeat the same procedure, making 
sure that the small group does not say the pattern. I he class begins to understand that the useof ///ev 
excludes tlie speaker. 



Play a game. Point to a pupil and say. You see the truck. Me points to another and says: You see the 
truck, liveryone gets an opportunity to play the game and repeat the pattern. 

Rei^eat the entire procedure above, giving each pupil an opportunity to tell something he sees in the 
picture, on the science table, in the classroom, etc. Thus, vocabulary is developed as well as patterns: 

I see a policeman, etc. 

You 

We 

They 
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lisUiblish moaninvitul uso of /. \\\\ thvv, you, before lielping the ciiildren to make the pattern automatic 
tfironiih a subMitiiliijn thill, (if lliis is iiiilainiHar. exj^iain how to d(i the drill. See Oral Pattern fracUce 
Drills.) 

Teacher Pupils 

I see a house. I see a house. 

truck I sec a truck. 

We \Vc see a truck, 

policenuui Wc see a policeman. 

Tliey They sec a policeman. 

taxi They see a taxi. 

You You see a ta\i. 
etc. 

Applkulion 

Apply automatic use of the patterns by leading the pupils to talk about what they see, making their 
own substitutions, e.g.. 

reac^)er: Tell us what you see on the way to school, Maria. 

Maria: 1 see 

Teacher: Tell us what we al! see wfien wc look out the window, Jose. 
Jose: We see the street; vve see the playynrd. 

Do the same for tiicv and von. 



LI:SSON 2 

' Aim 

"1 o teach the t|uestion form and ap])ly tlie use of l-vifu in (|uestioii and response, c.t;. 

Wliat do / see ? 

y<nt see 

Whal \\o you see ? 

/see 



n 
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I u|' \'A{Ux I \vli'.\) [iw r(»5^\vlui\' AW^i uu^kc svuc nwvU )M\pii^\nHU'rsl;Muls what he is oxpcctcti to say. 



IVaclikT ( poiiUiiu! lo horsw'iri; I soo i\w desk. What vio / sec. Maria? 



.k>so (p iintitii' tt) Maria I: 
( pointini! tv> hiiUscH'): 



Vim sec the vlcsk. / sec the window. What do / sec, Jose? 
J'r>// sec the window 

/ sec ihc bookcase. Wliat do / sec. l\}blo? 



etc. 



(uu- j!s pupil> M\ ' 'i^pnT Uiiiiu U> use the i-x^^n pjUeiu 
:t dull t I \pLini liu; [Hipi!>.n\' U' iVNjHMuL ) 

I eachcr 

t point inp \o hcrsolf) 

) ^ce a do::. 
1 >cc a man. 
etc. 

(pointing ti> the elasN) 

\o\\ see inc. 

\o\\ sec Ihc pencil 

etc. 



.•aninj^rnlls . Make llie pattern antotnalic throiiiih 
rnpils 

(pointing to tiie teacher) 

Vovi see a dog. 
Yon see a man. 

(pointing lo tlicniselvcs) 

i see you. 

I see the pencil. 



iho I'loup h> takw^ ynw pail as ihc\ sa\ the paHcrn to one pupil, and the pupil responds. Then 

irv\h.\ u!iial pvipj'i-^saN )\ ar,d vv-^pond ca^h oUier. 

1 i!M>"rf tiK- ic^^on u uh .1 ;j u) J. subs! it ut inn di dl Uee Oral l\itlerf\ PravtJee DiiUsl. 



\ dfalo'-Hic will tnve practice within a commnnicatint; situation. (See Dialoiiues: Oral Pattern Practice Drill.) 



Lt-SSON 3 

Aim 



To (e;ich the third person form of verb to sci\ e.g. , Maria socv. etc. 

Haw the eKiss nuike an atialoiiy belueen see and reuular verbs previously learned hy reviewine these 
t'annh.tr verbs w ith a quiek substitution drill. Lslablish a baekjjround Tor the analoiiy with lo scc.\\^.. 

Teacher P^pi!? 

1 play ball every day. I play ball every day. 

We We pl:iy ball every day. 

riiey Tliey play hal! every day. 

You You play ball every day. 

Have a conversion drill changing pronoun to third person singular noun and pronoun. 

Teacher Pupils 

I play bail every day. 1 play ball every day. 

Maria Maria play^^ ball every day. 

Jose Jose playx ball every day. 

He He pluyv ball every day. 

She She play.v ball every day. 
etc. 

By means of a quick substitution drill, review previously taught patterns of verb to sve. 

Introduce third person pronouns. Set up a large picture as in Lesson I. Ask Maria to come up and tell what 
she sees in the picture, (iive help, if necessary. 



Maria: I see a bakery. 

7eaclier; lei! ine what Maria sees in the picture. (Model answer.) 
C'hildrci) (with help): Maria sees a bakery, 

I eacher: Use another word that takes the place of Maria. (Model answer.) 
( hildren (with help): She sees a bakery. 
Repeat with many children and both sexes. 



Continue this, building vocabulary, using things in tlie room, tlic [playground, (l^eir Ironies, or outside the 
window. 

listablish uKMUingful relatio]Vshi])s of nouns iind j^ronouns to forms of the verb, before having a substitution 
drill to make usage automatic, e.g,, 
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Drill 



reachcr 

Carmen sees a house. 

She 
Pablo 

He 

pohcenuu\, 

I 

Marly 
We 
He 

taxi. 

They 



Carnicn sees a house* 

She sees a hovise. 
Pablo sees a house. 

He sees a house. 

He sees a poUceman. 

I see a poHcemariv 
Maria sees a polieeman. 

We see a polieenian. 

He sees a policeman. 

He sees a taxi. 

They see a taxi. 



Continue in co)itrast - I see, Maria iees, you see, Jose sees, etc. 



Applicaiion 



I inish the lesson with a discussion, using all the patterns o( see that have been drilled. Pupils make their 
own substitutions to express ideas. 

U pupils are mature enough but have not verbalized the analogy to regular verbs learned previously, lead 
them to make the analogy, e,g., I play - 1 see. He plays - He sees, etc, 



LESSON 4 
A an 

To teach the question torm witli do and does. 
Presentation 

Introduce the question form: What do yon see in the picture? I see . 

Wliat does Maria sec in the picture? Maria sees 

Call Maria to the picture. 

Teacher: What do you see in the picture, Maria? (Model answer.) 
Maria: I see 

Teaclier (to class): What tA>r.v Mana see in t!)c picture? (Model answer.) 
Class: Maria sees ^ . 

Call Jose to ttie picture: ask Maria to ask Jose wliat he sees in the picture. 
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Muria; What do you see in tlic inclure. Jose? 

Jose: I see , 

Teaelier (to Maria): Ask the elass to tell you what Jose sees in tlie picture. (Model answer.) 

Maria: What does Jose see in the picture, class? 

Teacher: (Model answer.) 

Class: Jose se :s ^. 

Repeat this, giving all pupils an opportunity to pnietice the question and answer rorni. 

Introduce question Ibrin requiring a yes or no answer: 
Teacher: 1 see a policeman in the picture. 

Do I see a policeman in the picture? 

Yes, I do. 

Repeat the model several times as pupils listen; then have class imitate the tnodel, e.g.. 
Class: I see a policeman in the picture. 

Do I see a policeman in the picture? 
Yes, I do. 

Set up a situation tor a negative response, e.g., No, I don't , 

Do the same as above for ybu^ we, they. 

Use the same format with teacher and class as described above: 

Maria sees . 

Does Maria see ^? 

Yes, she does. 
No, she doesn't, 
etc. 

Have groups and individuals ask questions and respond. 

When pupils have had much practice in using these forms in meaningful situations, a conversion drill 
will help to make the forms automatic. (Sec Oral Pattern Practice Drills.) 

Conversion Drill 

Teacher Pupils 

\ see a house. Do I see a house? 

Maria sees a house. Docs Maria see a house? 

You see a house. Do you see a house? 
etc. 
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LESSON 5 



Aim 

To expand patterns drilled in previous lessons. 
PrcsaiUaiofi 

Display a large picture, not necessarily one previously used. Vary the scene to stimulate interest by using 
a new picture. However, to reinforce vocabulary, you can show a picture used in earlier lessons. 

Call Angel to the picture. 

Teaclier: Tell us what you see in the picture. 
Angel: I see a swing. 
Teacher: Where? 

Angel: |ji the picture, or in the playground, or in the play yard, etc. 
Teacher: Now tell us what you see and where you see it. 
Angel: I see a swing in the playground. 

Use the sajue procedure for we, they, you as described in Lessoj) L 

Play a gan^ to reinforce the l-you relationship. 

Juan: I see a book. Tell nie what I see and where, Ana. 

Ana: You see a book in the bookcase, 

! see shows. Tell nie what I see and where, Joseph. 
Joseph: You see shows in the auditorium, 
etc. 

Iking pupils* attention back to the picture. 

Teacher: Tell us what you see in the picture, Hilda. 

Hilda: I see a fire truck on the street. (Picture here depicts street scene.) 

Teacher: Class, what does Hilda see in the picture? 

Children: Hilda sees a fire truck on the street. 

Teacher: Use anotlier word in place of Hilda's name. 

Children: She sees a fire truck on the street. 

If pupils have not yet mastered control of the pattcriis, give the model and have pupils listen and 
reproduce it. 

Apply expanded patterns to the question forms. 

Introduce tlie negative response in the same manner, using don^t and doesn't. Make sure the question 
requires the negative response. Tollow the same procedure. 

Drill 

The teacher and pupils do a conversion drill from statement to question, first making the Jo and does 
questions automatic and then contrasting the question form for the verb see with the form of the verb (o 

he. 
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Teacher 



Maria sees rhe truck. 
I see the chiklroii in the yard. 
Ik sees his mother on the street 
You see your classiUiites every day. 
Jose sees his friend in the yard. 
We see plays in the audiloriuni. 
They see a %\v\ng in tl\e playground. 
Tm xi teacher in the school. 
She sees her friend every day. 
This is your coat on the chair, 
1 see you in the mirror, 
etc. 



Does Maria see the truck? 
Do I see the children in the yard? 
Does he see his mother oii the street? 
Do you see your classmates every day? 
Does Jose see his friend in the yard? 
Do we see plays in the auditorium? 
Do they see a swing in tlie playground • 
Am I a teacher in the school? 
Does she see her friejid every day? 
Is this your coal on the chair? 
Do 1 see you in the mirror? 



Apnlication 



Give practice in using various persons, of the verb through the dialogue described in the Approach 
Column on page 1 18. Use the cnethod outlined in Oral Pattern Practice Drills, 

Finish *the lesson with a discussion, role-playing, or a dramatization that will give children an opportunity 
to use the patterns drilled and their own substitutions, 

A generalization about when to use do and does in the question form may be elicited if the pupils are 
ready for it, 



To leacli the past tense of .svr (saw) with all persons. 

To show that the past tens;.^ of irregular verbs is fornicd differently from the past tense of regular verbs, 
e,g.. SVC stnv: help helped. 

To show that the past (cnse of irregular verbs, like regular verbs, uses the same word for all persons, 
e.g.* \ su\\\ Maria sa\\\ you sa\\\ etc. 



Use a large picture depicting a fafuiliar sceric and say: I see a house. Turn the pictuic around so that it 
can no longer be seen and ask: What did I see in tlie picture? (]ive the pattern for response; I saw a 
lioiise. Have t!\e pupils repeat the j^attern. 

Repeat the satne procedure many times, taking llie opportunity to review or develop vocabulary. 
Continue the procedure until tl)c pupils liave the concept tluU saw u;eat^s past time. 



LESSON 6 



Aims 



Presenttiiion 



Use time words to indiciitc past time. 

reaeher: What did you see in the i)iaygroimd yesterday, Pablo? (Model answer.) 
Pabio: I saw tlic swing. 

Fix tlie idea of past tinie by having the pupils repeat tlic time words in their response. 

Teaeher: When did you see it, Pablo? 
Pablo: Yesterday, 

Teaeher: Good, now tell us what you saw and when you saw it, (Help 

Pablo say the iuU pattern, following the model.) 
Pablo: I saw the swing hi the playground yesterday/ 

l eaeiier: What did Pablo see in the playground yesterday, elass? (Model answer.) 
Cliiidren: Pablo saw a swing in the playground yesterday, 
(or) He saw . 

Use t lie procedure as described in Lesson 1 and adapt it to the past tense with wt\ they, you, Maria, she, 
J()Si\ hi\ 

Repi^at this many times, giving all pupils an opportunity at the picture 
Dnll 

Ihive a substitution drill to make the pattern automatic when pupils arc aware of the relationships of the 
persons of the verb. 

Teacher Pupils 

Maria saw a bus last week. Maria saw a bus last week, 

f I saw a bus last week, 

yesterday. I saw a bus yesterday. 

We saw a bus yesterday, 

this morning. We saw a bus this morning. 

T li^'y 1 hey saw a bus this morning. 

"^o^^ You saw a bus this morning. 

^^^'^ She saw a bus this morning. 

Jo^^ Jose saw a bus this morning. 

He saw a bus this morning. 

etc. 

Make automatic the use of present and past tense patterns of .v<'<' through conversion drills, (Hxpiain the 
procedure to children.) 

Teadier IHipils 
1 see my friend now. 

Cue: yesterday. I saw my friend yesterday. 

1<S 
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I saw my Iriorui yesterday. 




Cue: now. 


I see n\y friend now. 


You saw your friend yesterday. 




Cue: ' now. 


You see your friend now. 


You saw this pieture last week. 




Cue: every Jay . 


You see this pieture every day. 


She sees this picture now. 




Cue: last week. 


She saw this picture last week. 


Maria sees tiie pieture every day. 




Cue; Monday, 


Maria saw this picture Monday. 


He sees a swing at the playground every day. 




Cue: last week. 


He saw a swing at the playground last week. 



Do a simplified conversion drill to fix use of the form of the verb with all its persons. 





Teacher 


Pupils 


I see 






Cue: 


yesterday 


I saw 


Wcsee 






Cue: 


yesterday 


We saw 


You saw 






Cue: 


every day 


You see 


They saw 






. Cue: 


every day 


T hey see 


Maria sees 






Cue: 


last week 


Maria saw 


Jose saw 






Cue: 


every day 


Jose sees 



Lead pupils to identify the difference between the form of past time for regulat verbs and the form of 
past time for the verb to scc\ Explain that there are other words Hke aw which have to be remembered. 
I hese words will be called Magic Words because their spelling changes; they do not simply have an ending 
added to show past time. It's as though a fairy changed the word with a magic wand. 

\lake a chart (if pupils have begun to read charts) of patterns with which pupils are familiar. The chare 
should include past tense of regidar verbs in contrast with the past tense of sw. 

Begin a list of Magic Words on a chart which is displayed. Divide i]vr eliart into three cohnnns and 
virile one word in each. see. sees, saw. Underline saw in eolor. Add to this list as new irregular verbs 
are taught. 
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Ll'SSON 7 



A im 

To tcacli ilic question form with the use oi ilui \n Xhc pjst toiiso. c\g., What c/zV/ soii sec in tlie picture? 
I saw 

FrcscNtution 

Usini* i\ large picture, say: I see a truck. Turu the picture arouiul so that it cunnot be seen and present tlic 
mode] question and answer: What did 1 sec in the picture? I saw a truck. After many repetitions ot^hc 
inodeL the pupils repeat the question and answer. 

Use the same procedure for many things in the picture, giving the pupils nurtiy opportuiu'ties to hear the 
jnodels a)ul repeat them. 

Do the sanK* for wf. (hc}\ you us subjects. 



What (//(/ Maria see? Maria saw . . . . (Do the same, using ,s//i\ Jnsc, Iw. ) 

After the children have many opportunities of listefiirig and imitating, divide the class hito two groups. 
One group asks questions: one group answers. Groups exchange roles. 

Introduce the question form Did you sec'/ and sliorl-answer response: Yes, I did. Model tlie question ai)d 
response many times. The pupils listen and then give the response to your <iaestion. Use the same 
procedure for didn't . He sure the question ehcits the negative respo\ise. 

Divide the class into two groups. One asks alpicstion: the other answers. Groups then excJiange parts. 
Individuals then ask and answer each other, 
DhU 

A conversion drill from staleniciit to <[uestion and vice versa vvid help to make the patterns automatic. 
(See Orai Pattern Practice ()riUs;) 

Applicntion 

A dialogi/e or a dramatization of an iiicident will make a tneanmgful application. {See Dialogues in Oral 
Pattern Practice Drills.) 
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Sample Lesson Plan (Lesson 1) 



Week of; C'hrss; rc.K'hi'r: 

A /MS 

To teach verb to sec with proJiouns /. uv, !lu'\ . vok, 
io use drills to make tlie pattoni antosnatie. 
To improve sound projuetionor linal \ (as \ or 

MATERIALS 

Large picture of urban street, classroom, play^rrouiul. etc. (to itiako uieauini^ful use of the persons of 
the verb: A uv. tUc\\ vou) 

Sl:Q{Jl-Sa{ OrPA f'TI-RXS 

I sec . 

They 

You 

Wc 

lOCAlWLARY 

bus, taxi, policeman, lire truck, cars, people, bakery, traffic lights, stores, house 

PRILLS 

Substitution f)nll 

leaelier Pupils 

1 see a house. 1 see a liouse, 

truck 1 see a truck. 

We We see a truck. 

pohceinan \\c see a poheejiUMi. 

1 liey They see a policciruUh 

taxi I hey sec a taxi. 

You You see a taxi. 



Sound IVoiiuctiou: l-inal s souml as in hyhtsis). husfs). imusets). cais(/). sh)jvs(/> 

Listeuint' irames lo distiiiv!uislj liilTercnces in siuiiuK. I ): ill if) v untiasL 

APrL/CAT/OX 

DiNCUssion Icadiiii: pupils to iiiake o'aii suhslitulioiis vsilhifi tlle^c paUernsanJ jppi) pallenis ['icxi'>i(n1> 
taudU. 
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CHARTS 



( Use if children are reading.) 



This is a picture. 
I see a policeman. 
We see a truck. 
They see a bakery. 
You see cars. 



Vo ca b 1 1 iti ry Lis t 



bus 
taxi 

policeman 
fire truck 
cars 



people 
bakery 
traffic lights 
stores 
house 
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Chapter Three 



SAMPLES OF ORAL PATTERN 
PRACTICE DRILLS 



RHIMiTITION DRILLS 



To pravUco. hv iinit^idorK newly k\{riicil paltiTiis at normal tempo and iiUoiiatioiK 

tJroitp cUildrvMi in Tronl of two tnblcs. On ']\\b\c 1 liavc siiiglo objects. On Fable 2 have ^^roups of similar 
objects, liecin willi Table 1. Pick an iibiect and iiuii<.ate ]W)\)'2 intonation Tor the question aiui falling 
intonation for the a!is\ver. ((iive help, it' necessary.) 



Drill 



A iff I 



lo virtll pattern: May f ha\e 
la tirill lise off/iis and T/kw. 



I eaclier 



l*upils ui^cfiorns) 



MaN I have this pencil? 

Vcn. you im\\ 

May I have this crayon'.' 

N'es. you nvay, 

etc. 



May I luive this pencil? 
Yes. yot{ rnay, 
NKiy I have this crayon? 
Vcs. \ on n)a\\ 
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Before the automatic driJI, the teacher develops the concepts of the patterns through the use of realia,or pictures^or both. 

Here the concept underlying the use of This is and These are is being developed and practiced 

orally. Notice also that on one table are single objects and on the other table are groups of objects. 



After much practice divide ihc class into two grou]is. 

Group One Grour Two 

May I have this [pencil? Yes, you may- 

May I have this crayon? Yes, you may, 

etc. 
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Groups exchange roles. Then individual children ask tlie question and the entire group responds. 
Use the same proeetlure tor Table 1 Nvilh the pattern: May 1 have ihcsc pencils? lite. 
Repeat the procedure to contrast the patterns (use Tables 1 and 2). 

May I have this pencil? May 1 have these pencils? Htc. 

Finally, two children dramatize li^e situation as one makes the request and the other answers. 
Aim 

To practice the use of the pronoun in place of a proper noun. 



Teacher 

Robert lives in Manhattan. 
Jie lives in Manhattan. 

Gtqria lives in Manhattan. 
She lives in Manhattan. 

Mr. King lives in Manhattan. 
Me lives in Manhattan. 

John and live in Manhattan. 

They live in Manhattan. 



Pupils 

Robert lives in Manhattan. 
He lives in Manhattan, 

Glorin hvesin Manhattan 
Slie lives in Manhattan. 

Mr. King lives in Manhattan, 
lie lives hi Manhattan. 

John and (\irlos live in Manhattan. 
They live in Manhattan. 



SUBSTITUTION DRILLS 



To nuke familiar patterns automatic. 

To make chiklren aware that many ideas can be expressed by substituting a word or group of words within 
the pattern. 

Single Slot 

Only one itientical gramniatical form is substituted at a time, e.g., 

a noun for a noun 
a verb for a verb 

a predicate adjective for a predicate adjective 
a phrase for a phrase 

(Use basic pattern with which c!uldrei\ have already practiced repetition drills.) 

:5 
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Drill 



To make automaric tho paliorn: tiouii + lobe + phrase. 
I d make substitutions of names and phrases, 

I uinihar pattern: Jose is in Hard grade. 

readier 

Jose is in tliiril gniJe. 

llelga 

Hans ....... 

etc. 

Jose is in lliird grade, 
in sehool. 
in the room, 
etc. 



ru]iils (in chorus) 

Jose is in third grade. 
Ilelga is in third grade. 
Mans is in tliird grade. 



Jose is in tliird grade. 
Jose is in sehool. 
Jose in the room. 



Other suggested substitutes: 



(*hildren phiy. 
..... jump, 
run. 
. . dance. 

etc. 



diildren j>hiy. 
C hikiren jump. 
Children run, 
diildren dance. 



C hikiren plav. 

We 

They 

etc. 



Children play. 
We play. 
They j^lay. 



Cnve Robert a piece of chalk. 

paper. 
cand\ , 
etc. 

I he hoys arc in the calcteria. 

Ii)>rar> . 

playground 
etc, 

Alter nuKh drill, individuals make their own substitutions. 



Give Robert a piece of chalk, 
(live Robert a jnece of paper, 
(live Robert a piece of candy. 



[ he boys are in the cafeteria. 
The boys are in the library. 
The boys are in the playground. 
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Miilri|)Ie Slut 

Moiv than one ^rainnnitii:al form is subslilulcd williin llic palloni. 

a iioiiii for a noun 
a VL^rb for a verb 

a predicate adjective Tor a prediaite adjective 
a phrase lor a pluase 

Drill 



Teacher 

1 he ehildren are playing in the pkiyground, 
1 he boys 

in tlie yard, 
jumping 

My friends 
etc. 



Pupils (in chorus) 

Ti\e children are playing in the playi^round. 
Tlie boys are playing in the playground. 
Mie boys are playing in the yard, 
Tlie boys are jumping in t!ie yard. 
My friciids arc jumping in the yard. 



RtPLACHMtNT DRILLS 

To make familiar patterns automatic. 

To make children aware that name words (nouns) can be rcpliiced by otlier words (pronouns) without 
changing the meaning. 

(Use patterns wilh wliich children have already practiced repetition drills. Because vernacular speech uses 
the contracted form of tlie verb io Ih\ the replacement pronoun often takes tlie contracted forn^ site's, 
lie's, etc.) 



Drill 



A ini 



To make automatic the patterti tepUicing name words with s/k*, hv, it. 



leacher 

Maria is a girl. 
Juan waters Uie j^lants. 
Sara plays witlj jacks, 
'lony is a pupil. 

Robert lives it\ MauhaUan. 
(iloria lives in the IJronx. 



Pupils (in chorus) 
(Teacher gives model when needed.) 
Side's a girl. ■ 
He waters the j)lanls. 
She plays with jacks. 
He\ a pu(iii. 

lie lives in Manliattan. 
She lives in (he Hroii\. 
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Jolin atui Carlos live in the Bronx. 
The hoys live in Manhattan. 



They live in the Bronx. 
Tl^ey live in Manhattan. 



One iironp gives pattern; other group makes replacement. 

Individual children give pattern; individual ehildren make repUvcement. 



Other sui;gested patterns and replacements: 

This is a table. 
Juan is tall. 
Maria is pretty, 
etc. 



^ It's a table. 
He^s tall. 
She's pretty. 



CONVERSION DRILLS (TRANSFORMATION) 



To make children aware of the transformational aspects of the language, e.g., to change simple affirmatiw; 

statejuents to interrogative and negative forms. 
To change from singular to pIuraL To make necessary changes in syntax. 

(The statement pattern must be one tJie children have learned in repetition and substitution drills.) 

To convert the statement form to the interrogative form. 
tUse appropriate changes in intonation.) 



Teacher 

This is a table. 
This is Maria. 
He is in our class, 
etc. 



Pupils (in chorus) 

Is this a table? 
Is this Maria? ^ 
Is he in our class? 



Other possible patterns and conversions: 



You arc Maria. 
You use crayons. 
We sing every day. 
Juan plays ball, 
Maria played ball 
etc. 



Arc you Maria? 
Do you use crayons? 
Do we sing every day? 
Does Juan play ball? 
Did Maria play ball? 
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Drill 



. 1 ini 



To convert an affinnative statcMiioiU to the negative fortn. 
(Use appropriate stress.) 



Teacher 



Ron is a monitor. 
Iaiz plays ball. 

I go to the movies every day, 
I have a pencil. 
This is a pencil. 

vie. 



y ilUi_Ojl^llP r y s ) 



Ron isn't a monitor. 

Luz doesn't play ball. 

I don't go to the movies every day. 

1 don't have a pencil. 

This isn't a pencil. 



Drill 

/! //;/ 

lo change from singular to plural forms within the basic pattern: 
Tiis is 
These are 

(Use realia and pictures.) 

Teacli er Py F^i's ( i n _c borus) 

This is a puppet. This is a puppet. 

' These are puppets. These are puppets. 

This . . . (pointing to girl). This is a girl 

These . . . {encircling girls). These are girls. 

This , . , (holding up toy). This is a toy. 

These , . . (holding up toys). These are toys. 

Individual children then hold up objects or point to pictures (first singular, then plural). Children answer in 
chorus: This is a or These are 

Individual children hold up singular and plural objects. Individual children say: This is a . o/* These 
are 
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Orill 



Aims 

To make necessary eonversions Ctraristbrnuitions) for proriouii-noun agreenicnt; for subject-verb 
agreoinent. 

(At first the teacher gives the cues for each slot. As children gain greater understanding of linglish 
syntax, she gives only the basic clue wliich determines the necessary changes in other slots of the pattern.) 



I'o practice the use of first, second, and third persons, singular and plural. 

I'arniliar pattern: I have my coat in the closet. 

Jose has his coat in the closet. 



Cue: 
Cue; 
Cue: 
Cue: 
Cue: 
etc. 



readier 

I have niy coat in the closet. 

You your 

We our coats 

They their coals 

I my 

W'e our coats 



Pupils (in chorus) 

\ have my coat in the closet. 
You have your coal in the closet. 
We have our coats in the closet. 
They have their coats hi the closet. 
1 have my coat in the closet. 
Wo have our coats in the closet. 



Cue: 
Cue: 
C ue: 
etc. 



Jose has his coat in the closet. 

Maria her 

She 

He his 



Jose has his coat in the closet. 
Maria has her coat in the closet. 
She has her coat in tlie closet, 
fie has his coat in tlie closet. 



Drill llie above in contrast. 



Cue: 
Cue: 
Cue: 
Cue: 
Cue: 
etc. 



I have my coat in the closet. 

Jose has his 

He 

pencil oji the desk. 

I have my 
Maria luis her 



1 have my coat in the closet. 
Jose has his coat in the closet. 
He has liis coal in Ibe closet, 
lie has his pencil on Ihe desk. 
I have my pencil on the desk. 
Maria has her pencil on the desk. 
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The change in cues and the necessary adjuslniejit in other slots of the pattern are discussed with the 
children before this drill: 



Teacher 



Jose has his coat in the closet. 

Cue: Maria 

Cue: She 

Cue: I 

Cue: Juan 

Cue: They 
etc. 



Pupils (in chonis) 



Jose has his coat in the closet. 
Maria has her coat in the closet. 
She has her coat in the closet. 
I have my coat in the closet. 
Juan has his coat in the closet. 
They have their coats in the closet. 



EXPANSION DRILL 



A Un 

To expand sentences by adding words or phrases to 
Teacher 

Nancy studies from four to five. 

Cue: always 

Cue: seldom 

Cue: never 

etc. 

Mr. Rivera came from Puerto Rico. 
Cue: last week. 
Cue: in 1955. 
etc. 



■'^ basic structure. 

Pupils 

Nancy studies from four to five. 
Nancy always studies from four to five, 
Nancy seldom studies from four to five. 
Nancy never studies from four to five. 

Mr. Rivera came from Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Rivera came from Puerto Rico last week. 

Mr. Rivera came from Puerto Rico in 1955. 



REDUCTION DRILL 



A im 

\o reduce a sentence by changing an expression to a wDrd: pronoun, adverb of place, function word. 
O 31 
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Teacher 

Mary lias the notebook. 
Mary has the peneils. 
etc. 

I'm going to the library. 
Tni going to the cafeteria, 
etc. 

! think it's raining. 

I think it's a nice party. 

etc. 



Pupils 

Mary has it. 
Mary has them. 

Tin going there. 
Vm going there. 



I think so. 
1 think so. 



INTEGRATION DRILL 



Aim 



To join two or more short sentences into a single sentence. 

Tcaclier 

I have a pencil. It*s yellow. 

I have a notebook. It's black. It's 

on my desk, 
etc. 



1 have a yellow pencil. 

I liave a black notebook on iny desk. 



CUFD ANSWHR DRILLS 



To apply learned sentence patterns and build confidence in expressing ideas in a simple hearer-speaker 
situation, 

.1 ini 

To review and apply sentence patterns, vocabulary, and pronunciation previously learned and drilled. 
Teacher presents accurate models when children need help. 
h'occiliirc 
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1 . Teaciier asks question. 
Children answer in chorus. 

2. One group asks question. 
Another group answers. 

3 ^ 



3. l eacher asks cjueslion. 
One child answers. 

4. One child asks question of another. 
Other child answers. 



Usaiuples of Cued Questions 



1. 



Vcs type question answered 
by jlTinnative. 



3 



Choke type of question. 



0: Njaria is here, isn't she? 
A: Yes, slie is. 



Q: Is Maria in school or at home? 
A: Maria is in scliool. 



Xo type question answered 
by iiegative, 



Simple recall question. 



Q: Jose is not }ierc. is he? 
A; No, he isn't. 
No, he's not. 



Q: Who is in school? 
A: Maria is in school. 
Carmen, etc. 



5. N!ore difHcult recall question (involves conscious choice in recalling words and sentence patterns). 



To give meaning and dramatic use to sentence patterns within a communicating situation (may be used to 
review familiar patterns or to present new patterns in dramatic form). 



Hxplnin the dialogue situation and have children dramatize action wlien possible. Read tlie dialogue with 
nor\nal tempo, intonation, and any appropriate gesture as you act each part. As diildren listen and 
watch, niake certain they understand. Use any lielpful visual aids. 

After you read the dialogue through once, read one part at a lime as children repeat with proper tempo 
and intonation. Correct any mispronunciation or incorrect sounti production. 

Use hand gestures to indicate rising or falling inflection and to indicate stress. 

Next, divide the class into groups and rehearse one part with each group. Have groups then change parts. 

When the children have memorized the dialogue, they dramatize it. Help, wlicn necessary. 

If tl\e patterns or vocabulary in the dialogue are new to tl\e children, follow the dramatization with oral 
pattern practice drills, using tlie patterns of the dialogue with familiar vocabulary or the new vocabulary 
with other familiar patterns. ^ 



Q: Where^s Maria? 
A: Maria is in school. 

(here). 



Q: Where's Jose? 
A: Jose is at home. 



DIALOGUES 



Procedure 
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DIALOGUE 1 

Aim 

To practice luuncs and greetings. 

(hum lo;nvs the group and goes to the door He approaclies the group as if he is just eiUering the room,) 
Juan; G'ood morning (afternoon). 
(;roup: Goixl morning (afternoon), Juan (Maria, etc,). 
Juan: How are you today? 

(aoup: Fine, thank you> 
How are you? 

Juan: Tm fine, thank you. 

Other children are then chosen to play Juan's part, and he rejoins the group. 

This dialogue is enacted at the beginning of each language lesson or as a change of pace during Special 
Language Lessons until the efuldren can automatically give responses, Hach day another child may play the 
role ot the entering chikL Later, groups of two children at a time may carry on the dialogue. 



DIALOGUE 2 



To introduce names of objects. 

To practice request pattern and amenities. 



Tirst child (holding up object and replacing it): What^s this? 
Second child: It's a 

I'irst child: Please give Maria (he ^ 

Second child (giving object to child): Here, Maria (Jua'n7etc,), 

f'irst child: Thank you. 

Maria (to second cin'td): Thank you. 

Second child: You're welcome. 



DIALOGUE 3 



Aun 



To introduce jiul practice interrog;itivc patterns and expression Why not. 
lo build vocabularv . 



Sara: Hello, Mary. 

Mary; Hello, Sara. 

Sara: Do you want to play ball? 

Mary: No, not now, 

Sara: Why not? 

Mary: I left my ball at home. 



DIALOGUE 4 

Aim 

To introduce tlic place of the descriptive adjective in t!ie word order of sentence patterns. 
To review familiar patterns and vocabulary. 
To practice using ton meaning also. 



(Jose is walking on the street with his dog. Maria comes along with her friend Juan,) 
Jose: Hi. Maria. 

Maria: Hi. Jose. You have a dog! is he your dog? 

Jose: Yes. lie's my dog. 

(Maria pels the dog as she talks.) 

Maria vindicates Juan): This is Juan. He's in n)y class. 

Jose: Hi, Juan. 

Juan: Hi, Jose. That's a pretty dog. My sister Carmen has a black cat. The cat has a red collar. 

Jose (shows liis bell): I have a red belt. (Points to Juan's tie.) He has a red tie. 
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Maria: My teacher has a red pencil and a blue pencil, too. 

(A nurse enters, walking by; she wears a nurse*s cap. She stops and chats.) 

Nurse: Hollo, children. 1 hat s a pretty dog, 

Jose: He*s my dog. Pni Jose. (Points to Maria and Juan in turn.) 

Shc*s Maria; he's Juan. 
''Nurse (pets dog): Hello. He has a pretty brown coat. 
Maria: Arc you a nurse? 
Nurse: Yes. I am. 
Jose: Are you a school nurse? 

Nurse: No, Tin not. Tm a clinic nurse. 

Juan: We have a pretty school nurse. She has a white cap, too. 

Nurse: I have to go now. Goodbye. 

Children: So long. (To each other.) So long. (Juan and Maria go off to one side as Jose and his doggo 
in the opposite direction.) 



The telephone conversation is the most obvious application of the dialogue technique of second-language teaching. A 
diajogue of the conversation is prepared and taught. The Nfiw Ynrk Telephone Company will supply the equipment 
shown here. The dial on the large chart actually rotates. There is a control box that produces dial tone in the instruments and 
makes them ring. 




Chapter Four 



SUGGESTIONS FOR INSTRUCTION 

OF PUPILS RATED "C" ON THE 

ORAL LANGUAGE ABILITY RATING SCALE 

"C^ Can speak English well enough for most situations Juet by typical native pupils of like age, but still' 
must make a conscious effort to avoid the language forms of some foreign language. Depends in part, on 
translation of words and expressions from foreign language into English and, therefore, speaks hesitantly 
upon occasion.'* ^ 

Many children learning Iinglish as a second language in the special language instruction program in the 
New York City schools reach a plateau of achievement in oral language ability at the ''C" level. These are 
the cliildren who, finding themselves in an English-speaking school environment, are strongly motivated to 
achieve a measure of communication in order to be able to participate in class and school activities. Though 
the ofLil English forms and structures which they use at this level may reflect the foreignisms of tlieir native 
language, tliey can make themselves understood in most situations. For many children this is satisfactory 
conmumication, for this achievement is likely to have required a great emotional effort on their part. Wilga 
Rivers in I he l^sychnlo^iisi and the lOrci^n Language Teacher sisiics : 

"It is well to examine the demands made on the student learning a foreign language. We are asking 
him to return to a very immature state in his development . . , , It has taken him many years ... to 
achieve control of his own language as an effective tool, almost an arm of his personality. Suddenly he is 
plunged back into complete helplessness . . , . Now he is asked to practice sounds, to fumble about witij 
words and modes of expression, to follow blindly the lead of the teacher. . . . The material he is asked to 
learn or read often has childish content, so that he feels ridiculous repeating it. He is also in danger of 
making foolish mistakes in a public situation, with the possibility of his companions laughing at 
l\im , . . . He nnist only imitate, limiting what he has to say to the few simple ideas for which he has 



Board ut F ducation of I he City of New York, Pi4crto Rican Study Report: Oral Language Ability Rating Sca!c iScw York; Hie 
liojrd, 1958), p. 169. 
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(nstfuclion for ihe child whose oraf language ability is rated "C" on the Oral Language Ability Scale can be bandied by 
the classroom teacher within class groupings. The pupils at the back of the room are the second-language learners. The other 
children have been helped on their way to accomplish individuaf assignments according to their needs. 



IcarnoJ the iorcb^n expressions _ . , When he tries to express u hat he is really thir^king, he lapses into 
the modes of expression of his own native language, ... lie must think and talk for a while in an unreal 
wiukl where you say not what you want to say, but only what ean be eoncoeted from the few foreign 
language fonns you know, no mntter how infantile or how irrelevant to real-life affairs it rnay seem/' 



If this is true for children learning a new language as a forci^u language, it is certainly true for the 
chiklreii ahtne the tiiird-ye;ir level who are learning l.nglish as a svcoml language in our New York City 
schools ill classes with luiglish-speaking chiklren of the same age. 
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Hk' IlmcIkt i^laiiniiii? ihis special prtniiani for ^*('" chikirLMi imist uiulcrslaiul lliosc LMiiotioiis in hor 
sliklcius. S\w niusl sliow an appiwialioii ol liicir present lewl d!" achievcnicnl while she iinluies lliein with 
the desire to aehieve gretiter I'aeihty in ortler to express their own personalities as I'ully as they ean in Uioir 
native hn^utiage. She lielps Iheni to see the relation between this lacihty in language and succosstul 
perlornianee in all areas of the eurrieuiiun. lo help the children reach tin's Inll polenliaL a prograni is 
<leveloped eorrect tlieir t'oreign forms and structures and expand their patterns of expression in speaking, 
reading, and w riting. 



THE PROGRAM 

I he prc>graiu then provitles for both correction and extension of language habits antl skills. In the remedial 
area the children should have as their aim the correctioti of their errors through automatic control of the 
correei form. In ortler to achieve this, cb.ildren nuist first be made aware of the errors. 

1-iom the Comparative Anahses in lliis book, the teacher ean deterinijie whether or not the errors are 
those stemming from interference of the children's first language. When sounds, forms, and structures of 
baiglish do not occur in that language, children translate into Hnglisii the sounds, forms, and strueture of 
Iheir iijijve language thai express the san)e idea, 1 iiey often do not /uvr tiie difference where this 
inlerferenee occurs. At this level of language development, it can be helpful to the children to call to their 
attentiot^ tliis reason for their errors. Ihis would provide a climate of understanding and a meaningt'ul 
motivation for listening experiences to iielp tijem develop the habit of concenlralion necessary to 
distmguish betv\een likenesses and differences. 

Main listening experiences should be provided. At liisi the likenesses and differeiices can be very 
obvious: as concentration develojis. more subtle differences are introduced. Ihe teacher is referred to the 
listening activities and games suggesle<.l in lltuulhook for iau^iua^ic Arts: iinulcs Three and Four. Alter 
practice with these, some can be adapted to include listening lor tlie differences lietween correct forins or 
structures of I nglisli ami the incorrect ones of the children's language IuiImIs. Oral language drills are then 
used to mike the correct forms and structures automatic. Wiien oral production of the correction is 
achieved, recognition of the written renresonlation is important at this level in order to in^prove reading antl 
writing skills as well. 

|-ollov\-up should occur in iill areas of the curriculum as a jiractical application of tlie language lesson tor 
the ciuldren. Ihe teacher, hovsever, must be sure she has estabhshed goals of achievement about which the 
clnldren are entluisiastic. Her rapport with them must insure no discouragement of oral expression. There 
must be no carpini: attitude of insisting on j>erfecli(Mi. 

In j^roviding for cxicnslon of language habits and skdis, tiie ciiikheii are helped to [progress from short 
basic sentences to more complicated patterns using |ihrases and chiuses to express more complicated ideas. 
I his can be done in the Special I anguage Lessons by establishing and practicing ex|iaiuled sentence |iatterns 
IS \k\clopcvl in tins Ihnidbook beginning at p In tiie rejdmg program, oral practice of more 
comi^licjlcd and less fannlijr f\n terns aiul forms found in the reading material should precede the use of 
(he bi)(^k. I'urthcr practice of these is included in the Special l.angujge Lesson and writing lessons to make 
these patterns and Ibrnw part of the pupiis' oral md written language. 
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Some Needed Corrections of Language Habits 

The following is a list of are;K-> of linglisli in which corrections need to be made for many '^"'-Icvel children. 
However, the teacher sliouKl include any others in need of correction. 



lORMS 

Plurals of C ontent Words 

a. Concrpi of more than one expressed by addition of 5. es (See Comparative Analyses.) 

b. Sound production of s: as s: as 2. 

cs: as cz: as tz. 

(See Comparative Analyses for Spanish-background children.) 

c. Possessive form of nouns: (See Comparative Analyses for Spanish-background children.) 



Verb l-ntiings 

a. Use of addition of s for third person singular, e.g.. He run.v; Maria eat^v etc, (See Comparative 
Analyses.) 

b. Use of 'addition of eel in all persons of the verb, singular and plurah for past tense of regular verbs, 
contrasted with change in singular present tense form, e.g., I, You, She, Maria, jumpec/; Maria, She. 

Jose, He jumps. 

L We, You, They jump. 

We, You, They, Maria and Jose jumprJ. 

(See Comparative Analyses.) 

c. Use of correct form of past tense of irregular verbs, e.g., 

I ran; I ate, etc, A Magic Word hst of irreguhu verbs, compiled as they are taught, will be 
helplul for memori/ation. 

d. Use of past participle of irregular verbs, e.g.. have eaten, was taken, etc. 



Pronuunv 

% 

Possessive forn^ of mine. Cliildren make tlie analogy of hers, your.s. llieirv. ours, lo niifies. 
40 
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SOUND PRODUCTION 

.s'. (s) (:) (Sec Comparative Analyses for Spaiiisli-backgroiirul children.) 
i's: (cz)(i:} 

Cil: (d) ( t)(cil) (See Comparative Analyses: Consonant Clusters for Spanish-background children,) 



STRUCTUULS 
Auxiliaries 

Use of auxiliary to he plus present participle for immediate ongoing action; all persons of the verb past and 
present tenses, e.g.. 



1 am painting; I'm painting 

\\^\ She. Maria, Jos; is painting: lie's. She's, Maria's painting. 

W e. I hey, \*ou. Nhiria, and ios\^ arc painting; 

We're, I hoy re. You're painting. 

I. He, She. Maria, Jose was painting. 

\Vl\ They, You, Maria and Jose were painting. 

(See Comparative Analyses for Spanish-background children.) 



Inlerrogatives and Negatives 

a. Use of do'don 7. did-didn V.' docs-doesn 7 (See Comparative Analyses.) 

b. Use of introductory words: when, where, why, what. etc. (See Comparative Analyses for 
Spanish-background children.) 

c. Use of inversion of verb he and can as auxiharies, e.g.. 

Is Maria calling your name? (^an Jose come to ihe park? (See Comparative Analyses for 
Spanish-baekground children.) 
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A. Vsc of pronouns as rcplaicrs to l'oi i cct double subject e.g., 
M\- iifu lc lie siui^s. 
My uncle siiti^s. 
I le sings. 

b. I'se and agreement of possessive pronouns and nouns, e.g.. 
Mariii has her liat. 
Jnsc has his hat, etc. 

(See ( i)niparative Analyses for Spanish-hackground children.) 
AgreenuMil 

Agreetnenl ol* subject and verb as to numher and person, e.g.. 
Muria Inlays ball every day. Maria and Jose j^lay hall every day. 
etc. 

(See ( oni|Xirative AnaKses.) 
Propositions 

I se ol ///^ >*n, ji {See (\>]np.HMtive Analxsi's for S|\niisli-[)aeki:round children. ) 
Modilicrs 

J I'l.iee oi adtecl IV es \n \\k>\\\ order, e.'^., t he hhw dress: the loiiii blue dress: liie prcdw !on^ bUie ilress. ele. 
t See ( oM^pjj jlive \njl\ ses. ) 

\\ Non-jLireeineni ni I i^jlish ol vidjechves and nouns in iiunil>er and L'etuler. (See (Oni jvjrative Analyses.) 



Suggested Developments for Correcting Structure 

I he lessens dest^jned to ( nm i f these crrf}ys ,ne based on the prineij^les of SL-coml-lanizuage kerning: 
presentation ol the correct lorin withiji a situation nieaningfut to the children: many o|>portunities to hear 
A niiHlel ol t'le correct form many opportunities to repeat the correct form within the meaningful 
situnlion, oral language drills to make the correct forju automatic; ai'»|'»lieation to other situations withiti the 
children's experiences relating the written representation to the oral production (reading): relating reading 
and oral produelion to writing. 

I lie needs of the eliilvlren wilt determine \\h;it errors are efn^sen first for eorreetioti. Il^nvever, in order lo 
maint.mi interest, the tejclier varies the lessons by alternating topics of structure, sound production, and 
form. (See Comparative Anal\ses.) She must nol leave a topic. Iiowever. before one cc^nplete development 

i: 

ERIC 



is acconipHsliL'd. liacli new aim begins a new development. The number of lessons reciuired to aeeomplish 
Ihe aim will depend on the abihty of the etiildren to aeiiiiire the desired skill. 

ITie following developments indieate the steps for eorreeting any struetural error. Hie eorrection of the 
use of the auxiliary is used as ari illustration. 



LISSON 1 

leat her Aim 

fo establish the use of the auxiliary with the participle of regular verbs for immediate ongoing action. 
Fo contrast the simple present of regular verbs for liabitual action with the auxiliary form. 
To teach the first person of to he. 
To toaeh the contracted form I'nu 

Pufyfl Aim 

To understand anti practice when to use ant plus the action word; wheti to use just the action word, 
lo use the correct structure without thinking about it. 

Presentation 

l A[ilain tire different uses of the two structures. If the children are of Spanish background, discuss the ways 
tiiis idea is exi^ressed through the structures of I nglish and Spanish. I xplain that tliis may be why the 
children make tiie error. They must, therel'orc, make a special elTort to overcome this problem. <See 
Comparative Analysis, Spanisli and I nglish.) 

Introduce the two structures. ex)ilaining their use to denote immediate action or habitual action. ( ue them 
with time U f^n/v or expresslints 

Walk to your desk, saying. 
I am walking to niy desk now. 

at this minute, 

wl)ile I am talking. 

etc. 

Stand still, lace the class, and say, 
I walk lo my desk every day. 

al! the time. 

cvery morning. 

etc. 

KejKMt the model many times as children listen. 

Cmvc many children the opportunity to carry out the action and repeat the jiatterns whicli have been 
established. 
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A game is sot up: ChikircJi arc asked to do something now that they do every day and to verbaHze it. 
Pantomime can take tlie place of direct action for tliose activities done outside the chissrooni, e.g., I am 
playing ball in tlie pLiyground now, 1 play ball in the playground every day. A round robin game will give 
all childrcji an opportunity to perform and practice the structures. Help by repeating the models when 
necessary. 

After the game explain that althougli people mean, I am talking, they usually join / and am together to 
make I'm 



CM on children to give both versions. 
Ask: What are you doing. Jose? 
Jose: 1 am sitting in my seat. 
Teacher: Say it another way. 
Jose: Pm sitting in my seat. 

Many children are given an opportunity to practice the /'/;? response. Finally, they give only the contracted 
form as an answer> After much practice with the structures in meaningful situations, the correct responses 
must be made automatic. Class then practices an oral language drill, requiring an automatic response, For 
these structures a conversion drill is used. If the children are unfamiliar with the procedure, explain how the 
drill is to be done. (See Oral Language Pattern Drills.) 



Drill 

This is a suegestcti conversion drill, cued by time words and expressions. 

leacher Children (in chorus) 

Frn painting now. 
Cue: every afternoon I paint 

I drink evor> day, 

(^le: now Tin drinking 

I'm writing now. 

Cue: every day 1 write 

I talk every day- 

Cue: now [*m talking 

etc. 



At first the entire group responds to the teacher: thcii (wo groups are created; one takes the teacher's part; 
the other responds. The groups then exchange parts. 



Application 



Suggestions for (mil discussion witli tlic children: 



Teacher: 

Maria: 

Teacher: 

Jose: 

Teacher: 

Angel: 

Klsa: 

Teacher: 

Angel: 

lilsa: 

etc. 



What are you studying in social studies jiow? 

I'm studying about New York. 

What are you painting at the easel Jose? 

Vm painting a picture. 

Tell nie sojuetliing you do every day. 

1 carry packages at the A & P, 

I wash dishes for my mother. 

What are you doiiig now? 

I'm talking. 

Tm listening. 



A RcaJi}i\^ Study Chan is developed. Suggestions follow: 



Tm walking to school now. 

I walk to school every day. 

fni jumping rope now. 

I jump rope in the ptaygroujid all the tij.ic. 

Tin playing ball this minute. 

I play ball three times a w^^ek, 

I'rn washing my face now 

I wush my face every morning. 

etc. 



A ctivities 



Read the chart orally with the [)roper rhythm, stress, and intonation, as the children listen and follow 
with their eyes. Ihen read two sentences at a time in the same way and have ilie children read them 
aloutl in unison, imitating the modol Ask cjucstions which the children answer by reading the chart 
silenth and finding the sentences which they read orally. Display oaktaii cards with ti/ne words or 
e\pressii)ns on Ihem. e.g.. nnniur, now, cvay '}))nrf}inii, etc. Children match the time words or 
expressions to those on the chart and read the entire sentence, using the proper rhythm, stress, and in- 
tonation. Oaktag cards conlaininii the verb lorms are added, e.g.. walkini^. I walk C hildren match the 
lime words to the correct verb lorm, liicn match both with the sentence on the chart, and read the sen* 
tence oralh . hidividu:d children rc:id the entire clKirl: tlien the group reads it in unison 

llavitig established the words and expressions that indicate time for signaling the correct choice ol 
structural pattern, establish the structure as signaling time, Cover tiie time words and expressions on the 
chart and ask the children to start at the top and read all the sentences that tell us what is happening now, 
at that minute, ininwdiately. [felp the children, if necessary, to choose the structures of innnediate ongoing 
action. The children read the scjitences that have the auxiliary structure. Next, ask the children to read the 
sentences that telt what happens all the time or many times. Help them to select the simple present 
indicating the habitual pattern. Discuss with the children how they can tell from the sentence whether 
something is happening at the moment or whether it is something that happens frequently or all the tinie^ 
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These chiJdfen are playing a game. After much oral practice and some oral control, the children, with the help of the teacher, 
have developed charts. Children Sr. \Ut yioup pantorBime ar^ action. The children at the charts point to the pattern that 
describes the pantomime. 

Write a variety of sentences on the chalkboard; use the present progressive tbrni and the sin^ple present 
for habitual action. Do not add the time words. Children select oaktay; cards prepared with appropriate time 
words or phrases on them and match tliem to the verb form of the sentence, e.g.. 



I play bail [once a week.| Tin walking in the park jnovv 



etc. 



A chart such as this nnght be developed: 



NOW 



MANY TIMIiS 



i^n walki)ii» 
Tm jumping 
Vm waslrlu^ 
i'ln phiN ing 
etc. 



I walk 
1 jump 
I wasii 
I play 
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CInltlron copy r/w/v and lis/s in [hen nolobooks as an indopcmlont activity. Tlicy add to tlioni as other 
persons of the verb are added. At handwriting tinic inehide ])ractice of letters and words with which the 
children may have dilTiculty, e.g.. ihc in /w; final k. etc. After they have copied the chart and hsts and 
have had many experiences with completion and multiple-choice writing exercises, they svrite the sejitejices 
froiii dktatiofi. Dictate two a day, saying llie entire sentence first, using normal tempo, stress, and 
intonation. The children listen. Tlien say a phrase at a time, pausing for tlieni (o write it, e.g., Tm walking 
to school now; /V?; walking (children write): (o svhool now (children write). 

Then say: I walk to school every day; / walk (chiUlren write): to school (children write): every clay 
(children write), diildren correct their writing by referring to the chart in their notebooks. Check to make 
sure they have the correct form and give help when necessary. The children rewrite any sentence that Jieeds 
correction. 



LESSON 2 

liiUlur Aim 

Same as for previous development: third person smguhir of the verb hf he, i\ painting, etc. 
lo teach coiUracted forms not i reviousiN tauglu. 

Pupil Aim 

Same as for previous devclopmcnl: is followed by Ihc action vs ord. 

Review previous structures through quick conversion drill. See previous development. 

Call on Jose to walk to the pencil sliarpener as you say: Jose /,s walking to the pencil sharpener, //c is 
walking to the pencil sharpener. Jose repeats the action as the childrcji say: Jose is walking to the pencil 
sharpener, //c is walking to the pencil sharpener. S:iy: Jose walks to the pencil sharpener every day. The 
children repeat the habitual pattern. 

Hxplain that this is different from the way you say it in some other languages. You do not add an 5 (sound) 
in some languages wlien you talk of /u\ slu\ Jose. Maria^ My sisief\ etc. This may be why you do Jiot say it 
when you speak linglish. You may noX evcji have heard or noticed it. (See C omparative Analyses.) Now 
listen again; listen for the ,v sound. (]ive model. Cliildreu repeat. Jose walkv to the pencil sharpener every 
day. Now we'll say the same sentence, but instead of saying Jose, we'll say Maria. The children say the 
pattern. The same procedure is used for t!;e tliird person sing'jlar with all verbs. 

Have the children repeat this verbalization with many activities, using (he inuncdiate present and habitual 
structures in contrast. Hxplain the contracted form:;; lie is, lte\s. she is. she\s: Maria is, Maria's: Jose is, 
Jose's, Give the children many opportunities to practice tlvjse contractions in the situation described above. 

Drill 

When the children understand the use of each structure, proceed to the conversion drill to make the 
response automatic. Adapt the one in the previous development to these structures. As in the previous 
development, cue it with time words and expressions. Drill the first and third person in contrast, e.g., 
say: Ini \ealkin,(^: give the cue: Jose, rhe cfiildren rcspon<l: Jose\ iwM/Vicr, etc. 
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[ppliivtion 



riiis might take tlio fbrni for oral discussion as described in the previous develoj^nient or any other form 
suitable to the children's needs and ereativity. Reading and writing follow as described in previous 
development. 1lie children adil tiiese to their Now and Many Times Lists. 



LI'SSON 3 



A in} 



riie sam? as the two previous developments: we, they, Maria and Jose; present progressive and simple 
present tenses. 

PrcseiKatian 



Discuss \\\{\\ children the structures that indicate immediate ongoing action and those that mdicate habitual 
action. Introduce the new structure by contrasting it with ones previously taught. Have tlie cliildrcn drama- 
tize the action and repeat the structures in unison, following your model. 



He is painting now. They arc painting now. 

She is painting new. We arc painting now. 

I a}}i painting now, Jose and Maria arc painting now. 

etc. 



Have class practice, making it clear that the auxiliary form nuist change to agree with the plural subject 
inoX in teclniical terms): practice contrasts for the progressive fonn indicating ongoing action with (he 
simple present for habitual action, e.g.. 

We arc painting now. We paint every day. 

etc. 



After you explain, have the chiss practice tlie contracted form. Develop the following conversion drill after 
you eslablish the meaningful use of the structures. 

Drill 



Conversion of verb 

i 

Teacher Children 
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Jose's painting now. 

Cue; every day Jose [niin^s 

We're painting now. 

("ue: every day We paint 

We study every day. 

C\ie: now We're studying 



We're Inlking now. 

C\io: every clay 

Tin talkinii now. 

Cue: every day 

She junij^s every day. 

Cue: now 
I write every day. 

Cue: now 
We write every day. 

Cue: now 
They play every day. 

Cue: now 
etc. 



Drill 



Agreement of subject aiui verb 
Teacher 

She writes every day- 
Cue: 1 

We write every day. 
Cue: Jose 

I write every day. 
Cue: lie 

Tliey write every day. 
Cue: Maria 

Maria writes every day. 
Cue: They 

He writes every day. 
Cue: We 

etc. 



We talk 
I talk 

She's jumping 
Vm writing 
We're writing 
TheyTe playing 



Children 

I write 
Jose writes 
He writes 
Maria writes 
They write 
We write 



Application 

Tlu's can take the urul form of tlie one in the first development or any other suggested hy the needs or 
creativity of tlic chiklren. Reading and writing follow. 

Reading: A chart such as described in the first development is used with similar activities. 

Writing: The children copy the chart and add to their Now and Many l imes Lists, e.g.. 

Now Many limes 



He\ writing 
Maria's playing 
etc. 



I le writes 
Maria plays 
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Ro\OLTapla\l niatorials of c<)inp!ctio!i mk\ (nulti|>k'-clu>icc exercises give chitdren many writing experiences 
and preivJi^ dictation. See proviDus dcvolopniont Tor explanation of sentence dictation. 



After practice in speaking, reading, and writing, when contro! is aciiieved, pupils can make generalizations 
about regular verbs: adding v to the third person singular m the present tense, e.g., he write.v, Maria writes'; 
adding to verb to Ibrm the parliciplc tnol in lec!in)ca5 terms), e.g., Vm v/alking, Jose's \ya\king. etc. 

These generali/alions form the basis lor seconddanguage learners to make an analogy when they use any 
regular verb tor expressing their own ideas in free conversatioii, expressional writing, or reading 
comprehension of ncw^ material. 



LLSSON 4 

Teacher Aim 

To teach tl\e past pr<igrcssive for all persoi^s of the auxiliary fo he folknved by tlie participle. 



\ o learn how to express (he idea of something happening in the past at a particular time. 
To learn when lo use <nn. uv/v. is, an\ w ere with action words. 
\o practice until this use becomes automatic. 

Presentaliini 

Have a '.^uick couvoisiun drill to Vk:vic\v lorn^ ^d he I \pUun proc^^'dure \( el\ildren are unfanuliar with it. 
(See Oral l\iltcrn Vjctiec ) 



\ipil . Mm 



Drill 



Conversi<>n of j>resent to |>ast 



Teacher 



Cliildren 



I am Viu 

Cue: ycsterda> 

He is He\ 

Cue: last week 
She is She*s 

C ue. this morning 
Jose is Jose's 

Cue: luMore 



Jose was 



She was 



He was 



1 was 




IkMS 1I0\ 

( no; botoiv Ho was 

Wo aro WoVo 

Cuo: yostorday Wo woro 

riioy aro I hoyVo 

Cue: last riuirstiay Thoy vvoro 

Vou aro You'ro 

Cuo; hoforo You woro 

olo. 



Aftor Uio drilK soiul Joso to tlio pencil sliarpoiior and ask liiiii to sliarpoit lus pencil. Review tlio present 
progressive on which you will base your presentation of the past progressive; 

loaeher (as Ji)so is sharpening his ponoil): What aro you doing now, Jose? (Model the answer, if 
nooessary.) 

Jose (as he is doing it); Tni sharpening my pencil now. 

loaclR'r (after Jose has finished sharpojiing his pencil): What were you doing before? 
Jose; 1 m/.s sharpctiing my pencil before. (!lelp if ohild has not made the analogy of the use of/ am 
with use of / was for past time.) 

I his is repeated with many activities using realia and pantomime, e.g.. 

Teacher (as she walks to her desk): Tm walkiiig to iny desk now. 

(As she completes the aotion and sits at her desk); I was walking to my desk before. (Repeat 

model several times.) 
Children repeat the patterns modeled by the toaohor. 
loaeher; Juan, show us how you play ball and toll us about it, 

Juan (as he [nuitomitnos playing ball); Fm playing ball now, (Continues action.) 

loaclter; What is Juan doing? He's playing ball now. (Repeat,) 

Children (with teacher's help): He's playing ball now. 

loaeher: Juan, stop playing ball and tell us wiial you wore doing. 

Juan (aftor pantomime): 1 was playing ball before, 

reachoi: Children, what was Juan doing? He was playing ball before. 

Children (with teaeher^s help): He was inlaying ball before. 

(Repeat with many ciuldroji and varied aetion,) 

leaclior; C hiklren. stand and march in a circle, l oll me what you are doing as you do it. (Ciive 

model: We're nuirching in n circle now. Repeat it several times.) 
C hildren (as they inarch); We're marching in a circle. (Help, if necessary. ) 

Ie<icher: Stop and return to your seals. Toll mo what you were doing before you sat down, (Models; Wo 

were marching in a circle. Repeat rnodel several tiines.) 
i nildron:Wc uere marcliing in a circle. (Help, if necessary.) 
( Repeat this with class and groups, will) varied action.) 

Icacher (pomting to other children): What were tho>' doing before, Jose? ((Jive model several 

times They wore marching in a circle.) 
Jose: Tlic\ were marchini^ in a circle. (Help, if necessary,) 

IcacfKT. What were you doinu beloie you sat down, Maria? (Models: ! was marching in a circle.) 

Maria: I was inarciiing in a circle. (Hciiv if necessary.) 

etc. 



Present the following clutrt. 



Happening Now 




ij; niarclung 
playitig 
jumping 



marchijig 

playing 

jumping 



My friend 
mother 
teaeher 



My friend's 
mother's 
teacher's 




is reading 
talking 
working 

reading 
talking 
working 

are nKireliing 
playing 
jumping 

niarcliing 

playing 

jumping 



My friends 
The mothers 
The teachers 



[jjm 



are talking 
reading 
working 

atn marching 
playing 
jum[>ing 

marching 

playing 

jumping 



Happening hefore; Yesterday; Last Week 



Maria 
She 
Jose 
He 



was marching 
playing 
jujnping 



My friend 
n^otlier 
teaclier 



was reading 
talking 
working 



You 

Ihey 

We 



were marching 
playing 
jumping 



My friends 
The mothers 
The teachers 




was marching 
playing 
jumping 



You and the eliildrcn read the chart hori/ontally as you cue it with In/p/wnins: now, huppcninji before 



Maria is marchini^ 
Maria's 

She is marching 
She^s 



Maria was marching, 
Mari^i was marching. 
She was marching. 
She w as march inu. 



Jose is marching 
Jose's 

lie is marching 

lle^s 

etc. 



Juse rnarchini!. 
Jose was inarching. 

lie was marching. 

He was njarching. 



Special practice is given to the omission of /v with the contracted form, a coinmon contusion. l:xpUiin that 
Maria's really u\eans Maria is, shc^s reaily means she i,s. etc. 

Repeal the above for playing, jumping, etc. Make otlier participle snbstitntions. 

This procedure is repeated witli each succeeding group of sontcjiees on the cliart. 

After reading auil ]>racticing the patterns on the cliart, the children can be led to generah/atiojis as outlined 
by the boxes, e<g., all those that take was for past happenings: all those that lake uc/r for past luippenings. 



CJ;ime 

Maicriah 

A box or basket of cards and two pocket charts or flannel boards, liach card has a word on it. e.g., 







fjosc ' 


[_Slie 1 



(two cards for eacli of tlic above) 



[My friend] [Nly motiierj [^'y teacher] [^My fn^^^^^^J [ Hie iiiothers] jjlhe teaclve?rj 

(one carti for each above) 
QsTj [^mj (one eacli) 

[\vas] ['^^^3 (Iwocacli) 

Ulli^^'^^^l] [T^^^^U^hig] |jh^[kmgj [f'^^^nning^ Gi^L^J^^l*!] I ^'t<-*-(^^voeach) 



beforTj [^[^^^^^^^^^yj [['^^'^^ ^^^^^'3 T'^^^^xJ ^''"^ many as there are children \n each team) 



Ihe children are liivided into two teams. One is the Happening Xow Team: tlie other the Happening 
lieUne Team 

1 aeli tean\ forms a line. Al a signal tiie game begins. l!acli ciuki in emh team, in turn (the teanis 
operating simultaneously), goes to the box or basket^ selects tlie cards that lorm a structure that suits the 
name of his team, lie places them in llu' pocket chart assigtuti lo his toam. l\c must use [M'opcr word 
order to form a sentence. He goes lo the end of the line as the ucn! child goes lo the box andllannel 
board or chart. 
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l"\atiiplo: 

Miippening Now 
[Nhiria] [is] [jumping] [now] 
[ Ilicy^ [arc] [j'^^nniiig] [novv] 
etc. 



Ih^ppening Berore 

etc. 



Scorin}:: Tlie loam iliul finishes first gets five extra points. Cliildren read the sentences. Tlie team wins 
uve points for eac!\ correct sentence. Incorrect sentences are corrected, but each team loses five 
poiuts lor each incorrect one. (Sentences must be correct in both word order and auxiliary 
form.) The team with the most points wins. 

Afler many opportumties for pupils to practice tlie correct forn; of the past progressive tense, use oral 
language pattern drills to make its use automatic. 



D/if/s 

A. ( oju crsion Drill (present progressive to past progressive) 

reacher 

Maria is singing now. 

Cue. yesterday 

My friend is talking now. 

Cue: last week 

I am dancing uovv. 

Cue: last Monday 

Yi)U are hslening now. 

Cue: before 

She is playi/ig now. 

C ue: yesterday 

My friends are playing now. 

Cue: last week 

etc. 



l\. Substitution Drill 



Teacher 



Mariii was singing. 

playing 

She 

ikmcin^ 



Cliildren 

Maria was singing. 

My frienil was talking. 

I was ilancing. 

You were listening; 

Slie was playing. 

My friends were inlaying. 

Children 

Maria was singmg. 
Maria was playing. 
She was playing. 
She was dancing. 
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Jose 
llo 

workiiiii 

I 

My r.ithcr 



Jose was daiKMiiit. 

He was lUincini!. 

I le was working. 

[ was working. 

My father was working. 



\ hc\ vere working. 

painting 
singing 

We 
Von 

stndying 

etc. 



Tliey were working. 
They were painting. 
They were singing. 
We were singing. 
You were singing. 
You were studying. 



.Additional language drills can be used if the teacher feels they are needed. Sec Oral Pattern Praetice Drills 
deseribed in this bulletin. 



Appliivfion 

Create a dialogue to encourage children to apply the patterns in a coniniunicating situation. The dialogue 
which follows is a sample. Create one to suit the interests iuid maturity of the children. lH)r a diseussion 
of the metlu)d and purpose of dialogues, see Oral Pattern Practice Drills, 



Situation: A grou]i of children are standing together after the lunch recess They are waiting for the 
afternoon session to begin. 

Juan; What were you doing in your social sUulies committee this morning, Jose? 
Jose: I was reading my social studies book. 
.Alfredo: Wiiat were you doing. Carmen ' 
Carmen: I w as drawing a picture. 

Rosa. Maria, you are the chairman your connnittee; tell me what each child was doing. 
Maria Jose v^ as reading. Carmen was drawiiig. .AltVcdo was painting, and I was writing. 
Juan: \\ hat were they doing in your committee. Atui? 
Ana: I liey were working. 

Angel (to group): What were you doing when the principal came in this morning* 
(Iroup: We v^ere working. 
Ju;m: I here's the bell! 
(rroup: It's time for work. 

In (uder to give all children an (opportunity to use all structures, the parts can be interchangeable. 
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R cadi Nil 



Develop a study chart. 



Tin dancing now. 
I was dancing before. 



Jose's playing runv. 

Jose was playing yesterday 



She's working now. 

She was working yesterday, 

Maria's singing now. 

Maria was singing last week. 



They are studying now. 

They were studying last Monday. 

We are working jiow. 

We were working this morning. 



Activities 



Having established the \\'i>rds and expressions tiiat itulieate time for signaling t!ie correct choice of 
structnrat pattern, now establisii tlie stnicture as signaling time. Cover the time words and expressions on 
the chart and ask the children to start at the top of the chart and reaJ all the sentences that tell us what 
is happening now. Help, if necessary. Ask tiie children to read the seiilenccs that tell wluii was tHippenin^ 
before, las^^;cek, in the morning. Help them to select the sentences with the past progressive tense. 
Discuss with tiic children !iow tliey can tell from the sentence whether son^elliing is ha]>pening at that 
inonient or whether it was happening at an indicated earlier time. 



Children copy tlie study chart and lists developed in these lessojis. If the cliilJren have a need for 
understanding and reading the dialogue form (perhaps they are going to read a play in their reading 
books), write the dialogue they have learned on a chart. In a writing lesson discuss the special way in 
which dialogue is sometimes written in plays. Suggest they may wish to write an original dialogue 
sometime. After pointing out the special form, have the children copy the chart. The handwriting and 
dictation lessons would be based on the copying exercises, (See dictation in the Hrst development.) 

At tliis point, you may wish to review the use of the auxiliary to he for all persons, past and present 
tenses. A dialogue using all these structures is one way of accomplishing this with meaning and interest 
for the children. Include any words relating to sound production and fonns of linglish correction that 
have been previously drilled or which you wish to introduce. (See Dialogues in Oral Languaize Practice 
Drills.) 



LKSSON 5 

Teacher Aim 

\o teacli i]uestion form of verb to he as an auxiliary. 
l^iifnl Aim 

To learn liow to make a question out of a statement. 



Writing 



ERLC 



llic use of dialogues Tor review pnieliee has been illustrated in previously deseiibed developments. 
Dialogues are also au etTeeiive way of inlrodueing new material. These should inelude familiar elejiients 
with the new ones to be learned. 

I lie dialogue foriti stimulates interest and effort by simulating situations in which the children see a real 
need lor the use of language in eommunieating ideas. (See Oral Pattern Pracliee Drills.) 

! fie followuig is an iHustration of how to develop lessons based on some of the new nKitenal introduced 
by the dialogue; 



Fan^iliur Material 



New Material 



Progressive form of verb to be witli utl 
persons: singular and plural subjects: 
statement structure. 



Possessive pronoun as modifier: as predicate 
complement. 

Question form of progressive structure. 



Inversion of verb in word order \\\ 
cjuestioii form of to hv 

Place of adjective modifier in word order. 



Use of question word w here. 

Place of two adjective modifiers in word 
order. 



Dialogue 
Jose: 



Hello, Maria, are you taking a walk? 
Is he vour don? 



Maria: Hello, Jose. Yes. he's mine. 
Vm taking him for a walk. 

Jose: He's wearing a pretty red coat. 

Maria: He lias two coals. 

His green coat is home 

Jose: My sister Carmen has a cat. 
Her name is l-luffy. 

Maria: Is l-luffy yours or hers? 

Jose: I luffy is hers. 

C annon and my tittle brother are playing with her now. 
Where are you going? 



Maria: 



Jose: 
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We're going fur a walk. 
Wliere are you going to walk? 



57 



Mali LI 



\\\**iv gi)iiu! t\)r a walk in tlk^ park. 



Jose: 



May I go Willi yon? 



Maria 



N'l's. ploaso coiiio. 



Jose: 



l hank you. 



Procedure in isc ofDiah^^nc 

1 . ( IroLip bo\ s ami girls separately. 
Teaeli part to eaeli for rneinori/alion. 

1. Diviile group into halves, eaeli lakiiig a [>art. with teaelier's l.elp. 

3. Sul>i!rt)ups exehange parts, 

4. Aet out dialogue with entire group: one half lakes Maria's jxirt: o!k* halt takes J;^.se\ part 

5. Ask tor volunteers, a hoy and a girh to aet out dialogue (with teaeher's lielp). 
(5. Repeat, giving many boys and girls an opportunity to aet out the diidogue. 

7, Sum up by having all boys saying lioys' part and all girls saying girls' j>arl. as leaeher writes ehart. l\)int 
out draniatie torni illustrated in the tliatogue. 

If ehildren have not ineniori/ed dialogue by the end of the lesson, repeat the proeeilure above in the next 



Ti'ch lu r Aini 

To develop the que^tion torn; oilo he with the [>arlieiple (progressive form). 
Ihipil . Mm 

1 o ili^.eovor whvit happen^ to the word order wlion making lelling senlenees into asking sentenees. 
rrcwnUitinfi 

Refer the ehildren to tlie tolhnving sentenee in the dialogue: N iic your dog? To review (he (jueslion 
form oi" /o hi\ ask: What kind of sonlence is this.' I lieit U\m\ the elulthen that il is a senlcneo that asks 
somellung. Ask: Who ean remember how to make that into a sentenee that tells something? 1 Ireit the 
response: lie is your dog. Help, if neeessjry, l^se oaktag eartK with a worJ on e.ieli, e.g.. 



lesson. 
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; 11c ^ [ ^J' ^-' j [ >''Hir i 1 IS i 

Ask a iliik! to put tht' c;irils in \]w pock\'t cluirl to n];ikc a sentence that tells son)ell)inL\ e/J.. 

Then ask: Who ean come In the chart and chaiiL^e ilie cards around to make aa askinii sentence.^ A child 
tucnes the QT] to the tVont ot" (lie sentence and moves the (l(e} to tlic place previously occupied 
by Qs) . e.g.. 



[i^i [lie] [your] [TbgJ 

Diseuss with the ehildreii what has happened to the teJIina sentence to make it into an asking one. What inust 
oiie do to Vir:>t letter of the senlciice'? What must one do to the first letter oUlc/ i<epeal the above with 
eards (luit have all persons of to he. e.g.. 

''■""J [your] [jrieutr] ' 



I i :un 



! 



etc. 



reathvi] 



l lie ehiidren convert the above to question sei^tcMir^s, 

To highlight further the change in word (?rder of the subject and verb, practice a <|uiek cojiversio?? d^-i!!. !t is 
confined to suhfCL t, verb o/t/tv.and ( (jnvcrsio.n i oulnn iit^/is where that is coniinon usage, e.g,. 



Teacher 


Children 


Is he'.^ 


lie is. 




(les 


1 am 




rm 


An^ r.^ 


1 hey are 




They're 


Are ti\cy 


You are 




Youie 


Are sou': 


Are we ' 


We are 




We're 


ele. 
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After a discussion about whnt happLMied in the word order to is, am, an\ etc., when forming a (luestioiu 
refer to the following sentence in the dialogue: Are you takins a walk? Ask the children to make a sentence 
that tells something from that sentence that asks something. 

Help by reminding thent of what they did to the is. am in the sentences they have just been practicing. 
Illicit the statement. You are takini^ a walk, They discuss the change in word order. 

Refer to the dialogue, indicate each of the progressive forms, and ask the children to change them. Model 
tliC statement and question; children then give both forms, e.g., 

I'fn taking lum for a walk. 
Am I taking him for a walk? 

//e\s wearing a pretty red coat. 
Is he wearing a pretty red coat? 

Carmen and my little brother are playing with him now. 
Are Carmen and fny httle brother playing with him now? 

We're going tor a walk. 
Are we going for a walk? 

Avoid the question with the question word where. Thai will require a special development. 

A round robin game gives further practice. Have the children sit in a circle. Start with a tellmg sentence in 
the progressive form. Clioose a child in the circle to change it to a question form, e.g., 



"1 eacher: We're playing a game. 

J'irst child: Are we playing a game? 

I'irst child: Tm reading a book. 

Second child: Am 1 reading a book? 

Second child: He's playing ball, 

rhird child: Is he playing ball? 
etc. 



After the game, if you feci tlie children understand the change in word order, use a conversion drill to make 
the use of the question in the present progressive automatic. (See Oral Pattern Practice Drills.) 



'i 
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Suggested Lessons for Correcting Use of Pronouns 
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Tcdilur Aim 

To touch possessive pronouns as niodificrs; agreeniont in gender of words replaced by pronoun. 
Pupil Aim 

lo learn when to use her, his, your, their, uiy when talking of things tliat belong to you or to otheis. 
Vrcsentation 

C\ill on two children to dramatize and review tlic dialogue. Refer to the sentence, Is he your dog? 
Children change this question to a statement, lie is your dog. If there are Spanish-background children 
present, explain differences between Knglish and Spanish versions of this sentence, and indicate that tlie 
differences may be the reason why children of Spanish^background make errors in the Hnglish version. 
(See Comparative Analyses.) Point to a boy and say: He is ///.v dog. Continue this procedure with: He is 
her dog (pointing to a girl). He is my dog (pointing to selt^. He is their dog (indicating group). 

They discuss tiie change in pronoun. If you mean the dog belongs to that man, you say dog; if you 
mean tliat the dog belongs to that girl you say her dog; if you mean the dog belongs to that group of 
people, you say their dog; if you mean that the dog belongs to alt of us, you say our dog. 

If yon ask whether the dog belongs io you. you si^y your dog. Your answer is: He is my dog. Recall the 
/ yoti relationship in questions and answers. Point out that my and your can be any girl boy, man, 
woman. Then illustrate the further use with Maria ]us her dog on a leash. The children repeat the 
pattern. 

Continue with: 

Teacher: Jose has his dog on a leash. (Children repeat the sentence,) 

Teacher (indicating group): These children are sitting in their seats. (C hildren repeal,) 

reacher(indicatmgi]erself): I'm wearing nty shoes, (Cliildren. indicating themselves, repeat the sentence,) 

Teacher, pointing to a child: You have a pencil on your desk. (Children, pointing to each other, repeat 

the sentence.) 

(live each child an op|)ortunity to make up his own sentcjice, using the correct possessive pronoun. Help, 
when necessary. 
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01 



tills cIkh i w 111) ihv ^ kiss 



boy 


his 


uifl 




IlKtil 


his 




her 


l:iJy 


lior 


ti'aclior iIjiIn ) 


hor 


tOtK*h\.'r (niiin 1 


his 




Ihcir 







llolp flic children rc;ul (ho ch;irt from WW [o riulK. C all on cliikli\M\ to [Hit cacli lino into :i sentence, e.i?.. 
I ho h<}V hjs///s \\A\ on ///v hejj. 
I ho c/// h<is //c7 hut on her head, 
ete 



When pupils understand llie use of the possessiu* pronvnuu ennduet oral pattern, praeliee vinlls. (See 
San^.ples. (hal l*aUevu I'vavlKe Drills i I sc sul^siiiuliou viriiU. ijisi sniv:le slot, then tnulliple slot. Alter 
tins pvaelieo. usc <) conversion dnll \o help will) pioiitnin arreenu-nl. 

I'he children copy Iho chart into llioir notebooks. 
ApptiijtiiU} 

I'repare rexoiiraphed nniterial; a paraiiraph ojniUini,' the pionouns which pupils supp!\ , 



LI SSON 2 

lo icaeli the ]>ossCNsivv' priH^>un js j prodicale eoinplcinent 
1 » J K\irn h ^ use ^ . ^v. ///( '^n/u- 
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hx'santutioil 

Call on two cliiklron to tlnuiiali/o the dialogue as a review. Then refer to the senteiiee hlufly is hers. Ask 
the children to iook at the dialogue they have copied into their notebooks. Ask them to tell who is 
meant by /rm. 



The children read the dialogue and respond: Carmen. (Help llicni, if necessary J 
Ask the children to repeat the sentence : FTuffy is /avw, 

rhe children repeat it. Then ask: Can anyone say tiiat in another way? ITicit: fTuffy is Iwr cat. Help, if 
necessary. 



Drill 

Ask the cliildren to say these sentences: Fluffy is her cat. Fluffy is hers. 
The cliildren repeat them. 

Then say: Fluffy is his cat. Fluffy is his. 
The children repeat both sentences. 

Do the same for: 

Fluffy is their cat. Fluffy is theirs. 
FlutTy is our cat. Fluffy is ours. 
Fluffy is .vo;//- cat. Flufty is vo//n. 

After the cliildren have had jnany opportunities to repeat tlie sentences /nany times, ask them to listen as 
you say: hers, theirs, ours, yours. Ask: What sound was added to her. their, our, your.' Help the children 
with the J (sound). 

Then say: Now, listen carefully. Fluffy is my dog. Fluffy is mine. Ask: Is there an s (sound) A the end 
oi miue? The children respond. 

Say: This is my pencil. This is mine. Repeat similar structures, jnacticing the use oi tiune. 

Provide drill in contrast; use above procedure: 

It is hers It is mine. 

It is ours. It is hers. It is fuifie, 

(t is hers. It is uu'ne. (t is tfwirs, 

I he children then make up their own sentences usiniz realia or pictures for vocabidary building, e.g.. 

I his is my hat. This is mine. 

etc. 

Chart 

Develop a chart with the children, e.g.. 
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V 



her cat 


Iiors 


your jiciKit 


yours 


his luit 


his 


our room 


ours 


tlicir turn 


thoirs 


uiy triond 


mine 


etc. 





(ianw 

Play a ir:uiie with the ehilcfrcn: 



leacher (liolding up Jose's pencil): Is this Nhiriifs pencil Jose? 
Jose: No, it's mine. 

reucher (hokiing up Maria's co;it): Is this your coat. M;iria * 
Maria: Yes. it's mine. 

Teacher (pointing to C armen's paper): !s this your paper. Jujii? 

Juan: No, it's hers, 

1 eacher: Is it yours, C\irmen? 

Carmen: Yes, it's mine. 

etc. 



Ihill 

When children understanil the form and use of the possessive pronouns as predicate complements 
conduct a conversion drill t:) make usage automatic. ^See Ora! Pattern Practice Drills.) 

readier Cliildren 

This is my hat. This is mine, 

fhis is our room. This is ours. 

I his is your luit. This is yours. 

I his is dieir place. I his is theirs, 

etc. 

As the cliiUlrcn copy the chart into then' !H>teh()oks, call ;illc/](i()n to the spelling ol //uirs. At un//N^i^ 
pKiU tiiC time, iiKhule practice ot" llic ur combination: the \"\\yA v: sentences lh:U incUide the possessive 
prt)nouns as predicate complements, 
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Pivp.uv ic\(H!ra[>tK\l malori.il like lliis for [>riictico: 



C liooso Ihc words that make tl<e sonloiiccs correct: 
his. lurs. yo///'s\ ilwirs, ours, mine, his, her, your, their, 
our. niw 

1 . Jose is takirv^ dot: for a walk. 
The do^ is 

2. Maria is ptayinti with doll. 

! 

^ I he doll is 

3. ("arineii ami Angel are playing witli toys. 
I he toys are 

4. 1 am writing at desk. 
The desk is 

etc. 



The foregoing developments suggest other lessons that can be adapted to cover all new material in the 
dialogue. 



Suggested Development for Correction of Sound Production 



The eorreetion of soimd production follows basic speech production [irinciples. As with tlic correction of 
any speecli form, the cinldren must first be able to hear the ditYerence between the correct and incorrect. 
I hcrelore. the lirsi step is to develop intensive listening, placitig emphasis on hearing a single souml. 

Sl;.'[^s I isteinni! tn and reprodueing a c<nreel model 

( iNtenini' .md enuntiiig nuiiibcr oi times (he uHKiel is heard if} a sentence. 
I'l.tvtkm;' t!i.' >oniul ]]] \\]\\\a]. jnedial. arul final pdsilmns 
PracttLinL' pluMNCs and senteiiees with tlie snuiul. 




Ihc NLVoiul step JistiiujLiislics hotwwMi siuunls lluil :iro dilToroiit; in i^thcr words, listciiin^j aiul a'lMiHhicin^ 
soiukU hi cvMUiasL \ o\ IuUIkm vlisi. ussion Dl lhcsc pi inoii^lcs and procedures. ivTor to (lie Speech Production 
section o\ ILu}dh{}tik for lA)n\^Hiii:c (inuh's llircc luuI I'our 

Rliyth^ns. Rhymes, am! Rhythmic Activities (see Contents) is a fun way ot^ practicing sounds generally 
dit ficuU tor Spanish-background childrciK These activities can be used one or more times during tlie day for 
practice and relaxation. 

The following development of the sound productioti of \ as s or : can be adapted to any sound production 
development for which there is a need, t he number of lessons needed to accomplish the aini of the teacher 
and children wiH dcpc\\i\ on the abihty of the children to acquire the desired skills, You are the best judge 
of lunv many lessons the children wiH need for the complete develoimuMit. 



LLSSON I 

/ t'i/t //{'/■ 1 iff! 

1 o leach the ^ouui.\ pnuliiction of the \ as \; \ as : in contrast, at the end position. 

Pupil Aim 

lo he n liie diiference and fnake the sound \ as v o\ : correctly in words that have the sound at the end. 
l^rc^cfiiattofi 

Use the motivation of the structure lesson of the third person singular of the habitual form of the verb. Ask 
children to listen to the two words you say and tell which has the .v sound at the end. Ask them to repeat 
the pairs of words you read: 



paint 

walk 

jump 

write 

eat 

lit 



paints 
walks 
jmnps 
writes 
cats 

nis 



Kcjd these seniencv s anvl ask eliiidren to count the number of words with \ s -unds. 

readier: Ihe boy ualksan<l talks to his friend. 
Ciiildren: Two. 
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C hikircn: One. 

IV.k'luM : JiKHi walks, talks, and cats aijuly ovcry day, 

C hiktivn: I lircc. 

IVai'livr: Carfncn paints and writes every tlay, 

Children: Ywo, \ 

Then read i!ie sonlenees again as the cliildrei] repeat tlieni. 

NU)W say: Do you hear any dilYerenee hetween the ,s in fhuuls and the s in draws * 

H there, are Spanisli-haekgrouiul ehildren in the group, point out the faet that in Spanish all v sounds are 
made like the one m paints. Say that may be the reason you have not heard the dilYerenee when we have to 
say r ^sound) instead ol .v (sound). You iiave to listen extra earelully for the ditTerence. (See Comparative 
.•\nal\ ses, I nuhsli-SpanisI). > 

Cliildren reprotkiee the two words as they plaee their thumb and forefinger on their Adam's apple. They 
talk about the bu// at the end of draws. Fhey isolate the sounds as v and z (the sounds, not the names of 
the letters). 

Say: We will call words with s (sound) No. 1 and words with z (sound) No. 2. 
Head i^rtiups ol uonis js the ehildren itientily the sotinds as / or 2. 

1 I 2 

paints walks runs 

2 I 1 
draws jumps eats 

I 2 2 

walks plays throws 

ele, 

Kepeat tlie, groups of words .uul ha\e the eliildreti reproduce them. 
Tiv vcn I .1 c h.irl \^ ii h iw cnhnnn>. 



v(s) -S(/.) 

eats buys 

writes tries 

fKiints tiraws 

\salks runs 

talks cries 

jumps phiys 
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Toll tl\c childron to look at holh columns and ask if all tlio words end with the same letter. Point Out that 
sometimes the s letter sounds like .s (sound) and sometimes like (sound). They have to practice until they 
remember wliich sound to make. Road the words of one column at a time as tlie children listen and repeat. 

Say: Let's put he in I'ront of each of the two words on a line. Have children feel the difference in 
production of the two sounds. Model the Urst line: He paints. He draws. Children repeat others in 
unison: He walks. He runs, etc. Walk among the duldren, listening to their sound production, correcting 
when necessary- 
Call on individual children, giving a subject for each line, e,g., 
leacher: Maria. 

Maria: .Maria paints: Maria draws. 

I^or succeeding lines you might say: Jose .... My friend .... 

The children copy the lists into their notebooks. 
Application 

Children prepare original sentences to present orally, using words with 5 and z sounds. 



LKSSON 2 

liaclicr Aim 

\ o make children awjre oTlhc v sound in initial and medial positions, 
l o make tl\cm reproduce the sound correctly and to provide ]>ractice. 

Pupil Aim 

lo hear and reproduce correctly and automatically the v or : sound, no matter vvlial part ol^ tlie word 
it IS in. 

Presentation 

\\a\[\\\[ cstah!i>licd the lwc» souJids for v \\\ the final pi»i(iori ol ^Kficm vvords. illuslriite the sounds wfien 
they occur in initial and UK'dial positions in many dilTerent kinds of words. Read groups of words as 
children identify the .\ or z sound as /, or 2, e.g.. 
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2 1 i 

Jose works say 

' " 1 

spoiling waters plants 

^ 1 1 

lov^^^ reports makes 

1 2 2 
^•^'sk his draws 

' 1 2 

pl^'O's rice easel 

2 2 1 
games runs jumps 

2 1 2 

has tinsel cries 

etc. 



Imitating your model, the children pronounce the words again. Walk among thcin, listening to their 
production of the s and : sounds. Help them to make corrections when necessary. 

( llUf f 

Prepare a chart in advance to look like this: 



.v(l) 


^ (2) 


paints 


draws 


works 


Jose 


walks 


nms 


spelling 


waters 


talks 


cries 


plants 


games 


jumps 


plays 


writes 


easel 


desk 


tries 


eats 


buys 


tinsel 


his 




has 




rise 



etc. 




Ro.i.' tlu' chart .icrnss, one lino al a limo, Direct ciiildren to place tbrcfingcr and thumb on either side of 
Ilicir Adam's apple as they iniilale vour pronunciation, 

\ narrative chart witli ll;e words that have been drilled is used for reading. 

\ Jose works in school every day. He studies his jnath and spelling in the 

I fnoriiing. livery day he waters the plants, lie makes pictures for his reports, 

i lie draws them at his desk. He paints them at the easel. He plays games in 

j the gym. He runs and jumps and has a good time. Jose loves to come to 

I school every day. 



I \ plain you will read the chart; the chiklrcn will listen and tell when Ijiey liear the a (sound) or the : 
(M)und) in i\uy word: at the beginning. njiddk\ or end; they will say number 1 for the 5 (sound) and 
number 1 lor tl\e : (sound) as you mark the numbers above Uie words on the chart. Read the chart; as the 
children designate the sound numbers, put them above the letter v, e.g., 

Jose works in school every day. He studies malh and spelling in tlie morning, etc, 

I hc chihhen read llie cliart orally, practicing the sounds as indicated by the number. Ask questions about 
the narratiw which the children answer by reading sentences from the chart, pronouncing the .v with (he 
proper sound production. Help by giving the model when necessary. 

I he numbers arc erased from the chart and the ciiildren are asketl to copy the chart, putting in the 
numbers to indicate the correct sound production about each s in the narrative. 

Dictation of sentences from the narrative c!iart is carried on as in Lesson 1 of Correcting Structures. 
Ai>plU<ainu 

M reading time, call on children individually to read the chart aloud from their copies, each child reading 
one sentence, as the res! o)' the class listens for Ihe v .sounds and tnakos any needed corrections. The 
cliiUlren who have errors correct them and read the corrected %c\\\cncc%. 



'n 
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Suggested Lessons for Correcting Forms 



A program to corrocl the tonus of I niilish lor children at this lovoi oflani^uagc ability tmist relate the 
written representation to the oral practice in each lesson. In uuuiy instatiees identical somuls are 
represented by ditTerent written torrns. Often it is the written lorins (as well as the content) that distinguish 
njeaninvi. ]\>r example, tin' contracleti fonn ol" t/u\\ n\ lljc possessive adjective tiicir. and tlie adverb (/tcrc 
are orally identical, as are r/;//Vr and yt>ur. On the other hand, the many different sounds of the plural 
ionm are often sigimled by the san^e letter or letters. While the words c up and pencil each add v to form the 
plural, the sounds are quite different. The s sound at the end of cups has the sibiiatit v whereas the .v sound 
at the end of /)c/jr/A has the sound of:; the cs added to form the plural of class, rhunli: ilish, etc., lias the 
sound of The cd at the end of nvlkcd has ti)e / sound: at the cm] oj />A/rcJ it iias the sound: in nwcd 
it has the sound of cJ. (See paire 40. Some Needed Correctioi\s of I anguaee Habits.) 

rhe following development describes the procedure for teacliinii any b'nglish forms. The choice of the 
plural form is used as an illustration. Ihe number of lessons required to accomplish the aim of a 
development will depend on the ability and maturity of the pupils. You are the best judge of how to divide 
the development into the required number of lessons. 



Lf SSON I 

I'Ciichcr A im 

In teach the addition of s to content words to form the plural: concept of plural: oral production: 
rcadifig; writing. 

I'upfl . I //// 

l o practice aili!ing ^ to worvN when you nwan nuMe tlian one: how to pronounce it. read it. w rite it. 

l^rc\C}na(i<ir. 

(iroup the children armnui a table on which you have nnc book, (len, pencib er:iscr. cup (other things 
that add s to form the jMur:d). llokl each thing u]^ and ask: What is this? 
( iuldrcn: \\\ :\ cup. 

. - . a hook- 
. , M\ eraser, 

I hen ask flow many are tl)e)C ' 
( fjiltiren ^n^swer; One bo(ok, er<iscr, elc. 
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roriii groups of each tiling on the lahio by addiiig one or nioa\ eg., two books» three cups, four erasers, 
two peneils, live pens, etc. Separating tlie group of books, say, Tliese are books. These are two books. 
( liiklren repeat teacher's model. 

lixphiiji to the Spanish-background children that although the .v is added in Spanish /// writing when more 
llian o\w tiling is mentioned, the v is often saiJ very softly or not at idl (Comparative An:ilyses: llnglish- 
Spanish). If there are chiklren of foreign backgrounds other than Spiniish, explain that in many other 
Lifiguagcs there are many different endings added to words to make them mean more than one thing 
(Ctimparalive Analysis). Suggest that perhaps that is why they often leave it out in speaking i-nglish, 
I hey nKi\ not even have notieetl it before, but now they must nuike an added effort to reniember to 
tlian one thing is mentioned, the \ is often saiJ very softly or not at all (Comparative Analyses: English 
pronoimec it. 



Teacher (hoUling up one book); What do I luive in my hand? 
Children: One book. 
A book. 

l eacher (in contrast holding a book in her hand and pointing to the group of books): 1 have a book in my 
hand, I'm pointi/ig to two books. Tell me what I'm doing. (Recalls the / yon relationship in 
response.) 

Children: You have a book in your hand; you're pointing to two books. (Help, if necessary,) 
Teacher (holding up a cup, pointing to group of cups): Tell me what Fm doing. (Model the answer.) 
Children: You're holding a cup and pointing to three cups. 

Repeat this for all the objects on the table. Individual children select things around the room to tal^ about, 
e.g., at the bookcase: This is a book. There arc many books in the bookcase. At the picture file: This is a 
picture. There are many pictures in the picture file. This is one girh There are five girls in that row, etc. If 
the cliildren do not give the z sound at the end of pU /unrs, pencils, etc., correct them. However, note it for 
a sound production lesson and do not belabor it at this time. 

When you feel that the children have grasped the concept of using the plural form, in many situations with 
many different sentence patterns, plan a conversion drill. (See Oral Pattern Practice Drills.) 



Drill 

Conversion Drill (converting from singular nouns to plural and vice versa) 



1 eacher 


l*upils 


reacher 


Pupil: 


hook 




tray 




cue: three 


books 


cue: m;my 


tr;iys 


girts 




hands 




cue: one 


girl 


cue: one 


iKmd 


pencil 




pen 




cue: five 


pencils 


cue: two 


pens 






etc. 
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Oovclop a chart with tdo u(u(droii, listing words utul tlicir pluriils. e.g.. 



More Than One 



gift 
hoy 



girls 
boys 



luekcl 

hand 

pencil 



nickels 

liands 

pencils 



hat 

chair 

etc. 



pens 
hats 
chairs 



Kcavi llic chart \\\\\\ ll\c children, l et individuid children read the chart. Wlieit the s sound is cstabhshcd 
orally, have the children nnderUne the s in the plmal column for einpluisis. 



Ciaiuo 

They play a i,M/ne which gives further practice. U'^rJ /iuu hi/ll is one l)}c chiklre;? enjoy. 
Matciiiils 

Cards with words in singular and plural forms. 



Desij^nate places in tiu^ room for lirsi. second, third, and home bases. Next, divide the grovip into tw^o 
teams facing cacl^ other across the room Actii\g as "pitcher." determine the number of imiitigs according 
to the amount ot^ practice \'ou wish the class to have. Determine, too, the ntindier of *'outs'' that end a 
chance lor the tean) in an inning. Have the pupils select a scorekeepcr. 



Tlold up a card with the singular or phiral form of a word printed on it. Pronounce it. If it is singular, the 
player gives )1k^ pluraJ forjn ajni vice versa 

One Icani at a time is uf> at b.0*\ each child in the lean^ gels a turn. 

If the c)]ild performs correctly, he g(Kvs lo first base and the next cliild in line is up at ^\it. 



Prcparafion 
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\s i!k" lUAt clnld iH'rU^nns correctly. Iw iioos to liist Inisc, .iiul the child ;ilrcaity on lirsl base i^ocs to 
second base, etc. 

When a child coin|)letes llie circuil of bases atid conies home, he scores a run for his team, 
[fa child perfoims incorrcelly, the wailing team vohniteers the correct answer and scores a point. 
The child wlu) has made the error corrects i( but is counted *'oul" and returns to the end of the line. 
When both teams have had a chance at bat. that completes an intiiiig. 

Tile learn w ith the t!realesl nmnher of runs plus points for corrcclioti wins the game. 
\"fc 1 here are nian\ oilier [.'.mies that can be deviNCti to uive incentive and praclice. 



I lie children cop\ the One aful M(trc Tliun One Clniri in their tiolehooks. (iive out rexouraphcd sheets, 
such as the following, to be worked on as an independent seal activity or as honiework: 

Applii Jfitni 



Writing 



( iioosc the wonl from this hsl to make the sentence complete, 
15e sure lo use the right form <ojic or more than one ). 



boy 

dime 

pencil 



pen 
hat 
chair 



girl 
hand 



cup 



eraser 



4 



I !ie in our class wear white shirts evcrs day. 

1 need a to teleplione. 

I have foin" and two in tny desk. 

I put m\' in the closet this morning. 

[ Iktc ale mans a;i>U!\d the table. 

We will need man\ for nnlk. 



pla> w i(h dolls. 



Raise \our when > ou w ish lo atuwer. 



are used for elcarh!!;.' llie elialkboard. 




Miilvl \(Kj]>uLir\ .IS well .is III iii.iko Ilk' plur;ji lonn inihMUiilic. do j Milisliluliofi drill tlio cliiKhcii. 

TcML'hiT Children 

1 Ikivo many cups, I have many cups. 

jKMicils. I have many pencils, 

two 1 have two pencils. 

nickels. 1 Irave two nickels, 

tlvo I (uive tive nickels, 

many I have many nickels. 

We We have many nickels. 

erasers. We have many erasers, 

books. We have many books. 

I hey riiey have many books. 

Jt>se aiul NIaria Jose ami Maria have many books, 

read Jose :md Maria read many books. 



etc. 



read many books. 



IVescnr a narralivc eharl which includes words with the v and : sounds. Use the Directed Reading Method 
and provide many activities to reinforce the two sovuuls of the letter \. (See Directed Reading Method in 
Table olX'untents. ) 



LI SSON : 

7(Wc Av/' 1/^.^' 



In mlroduec the [^lural form < v prom^imcctl /: 
|o iCA^'l) its L(>Mes.t spelliiijj and pronunciation. 

In liars' Lluldrci'i make a i:cncrali/al ion about end sountis of words (hat :idd to foini tiie i>lur.d. 

|i» k un In uhtch \ou inusl add itKuv (haii ^ (n fiican more lhaii (uic. 

In i.\i]n In s.i\ ihein. read tlieni. write thcni. 



SiaM \\\\'U a conversion drill to review words that add s to lorn^ the pinval. <See Oral Pattern l*ractice 
Dnlls.) 
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Hold U[i a ilish :nul ;isk What is this;^ (livc !hc inodL^l and help with the sli pronunciation. Cliiklrcn listen 
and ropoat nioJol 



llolil up (\v(> dislios and say: ( an \vv just adil > to the word dish to talk about two of them? The children 
e\perii!icnl and find the resulting plural hard to pronounce. 

Say: You see, it is almost impossible. Therefore, we have to add the sound iz to dish and say dishes. The 
children repeat dishes. 

* The same procedure is used to introduce /?/ //a// hrushcs: hush hushes. ( Keniember to use realia, 
pictures, toys to develop concepts.) 

Say: Til say the word that means one, and you say the word tiiat means more than one. 



The same procedure is used to develop plurals of several more words ending in the sh sound, e.g., rash - 
rashes: flash flashes: dash dashes. Say: Listen to the words I say; repeat them after me; tell us what 
sound is the same in all of them after we have finished saying them: dish, wish, brush, rash, Jiash, dash 

fdicil the \^ sound from the children. Ask: What part of the word has ihc sh sound? The children answer, 
tlie end sound 



Continw to help the children to isolate the i: soujuh 

Play a gallic drilling the [)tural tornis ot v and es in contrast. You might play Word Baseball as described in 
Lesson 3, usiiig words that add s and es to forjn plurals, I here are many other games that can be adapted or 
devised to reinlbrce and drill these tbrms. 



Teacher 



Children 



dish 
brush 
bush 
etc. 



dishes 

brushes 

bushes 



l eacher: How do you say moie lliaii one dish? 

Children: Dishes. 

Teacher; More than one wish? 

Chiklren: Wishes. 

Teacher; More than one brush? 

Children: Brushes. 

etc. 



Drill 



When the cluldren understand tiie form, carry on a conversion drill to make usage automatic. 




IVachcr 



C'hikircn 



a dish 
Cue: tour 

a coat 
Cue: five 

a brusli 
Cue: two 

a hat 

Cue: many 
etc. 



coats 



brushes 



hats 



Application 

A study chart is used for reading. Say: This is how the iz sound looks when we read it. 
Suggested Chart: 



One 

dish 

wisf] 

brush 

rash 

nasi) 

daslv 

etc. 



More Than One 

dishes 

wislies 

brushes 

rashes 

Hashes 

dashes 



The children read the chart froin left to right, e,g., dish dishes: wish wishes, etc. They make up sentences, 
one for the singular fonn and one for the plural forn\ of each word. 

Individual children then go to the chart and underhne thec.s at the end of the phiral fonn as they fi.ay tlie 
word. 



The children copy the words of the chart in tlieir notebooks, adding them to the previous One and More 

77 
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iL ai lu r .M}n 



lo review the pliir.U rorins s aiul cs: to liave chililreii rccoiini/e the written forins; to rcproclueo llicm 
iirulh ; to practice them in a rcadinii situation. 

Id nuike Hie soinuls of s as v or r 
l o nuike the somui ol es as i: 

PrescHtatiofi 

Review through quick conversion drill: 

IVaeher Children 

dishes dish 
wishes wish 
brushes brush 

1 hen present a narrative chart using Forins in contrast, sucii as: 

Fni having a party after school. Three friends are coming to my house. We will eat ice cream arid cake 
and then play a game. 

I will set the table with four forks, four spoons, and four dishes. After eating, we will play a game 
called Three Wishes. 

Activilies 

Read the chart, using normal tempo, stress, and intonation. Children listen and look at the chart, l:\plain 
any part that may be unfamiliar, e.g.. set the (able, or any words that may present difficulties. Ask 
children to find words tliat mean mere than one. Individual children come to the cliart. read the word, 
and underline it. Ask what the word would be if the story were tcllinu about one thing insteatl of lour, 
throe, etc. fhc child replies with tiie singidar foriiK 

Ask what has been added to the word that means only one. ! he child responds with v or c s 

Ask the child to repeal the two forms of the word, e.g.. fork forks, dish ifis/ics^ etc. 

Reread tUe story, one sentence at a time, pausing alter each sentence to allow the group to read it in 
imison. Make sure they use the normal tempo, stress, and intonation. Then ask individual children to 
read the entire story. The group then reads it in unison. 



7S 



Wfififis: 



I hc children copy the narrative chart in their noteh(U)ks. C all attcjitioii \o: iiulctHalKni oT jniiaLuaphs: 
the use of capitals at the hei^ir ning of sejitences and for the name of the iianic: the use ot puiKiiKilion 
marks. 

They add the new words to (heir One and \fore fhan One diart. 

Vox dictation, choOse sentences tVom the narrative chart that have the siniuihirand plmal !\Mins. Use the 
method previously described. 

l.cad the cliildren to torm a generah/ation about forniiniz the plural by addin^z cs to words tlial end with 
the sh sound. 

Introduce the other endings that take the cs to torm the plural, e.g.. 

church churches class classes edge edges 

latch latches case cases si/e sizes 

patch patches judge judges prize prizes 

pass passes bailge badges 

dross dresses cage cages 
etc. 

A generalization should then be made about aciding i's to form tlie f^Iural of words ending in the sounds 
sli, cIl ^rc, s, dnd z. 



Q 7^ 
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Chapter Five 



TEACHING READING TO CHILDREN 



FOR WHOM ENGLISH IS A SECOND LANGUAGE 



ptiitosophy LiiulorU ine a dc\clopiiKMUal ivadini! program is Ihc same Tor all chiklrcii, I he dit- 
lorciKo lor clnKli\ ti kMiniiii: I ivjlisli as a s^'coiul latiuuaiji.' \Ws in the nialcrial aiul in IIk* tocliniijucs of 
L'DipliaM/ini: the tJial aspcct> of iwidiivj. 



Rea<lini! has ]x\mi ikMiiieJ as a process of *' siyht-souinl-sciise." in wliieh sight and sound stand for the 
v iMial pereefUion of Liraphie symbols re]ircscntinir speech sounds: sense, for coinjuehension of the meaning 
eonvexed hy tiie s\nihols. It lias been demonstrated by laboratory tests tiiat even ifi silent reading there is 
an involuntar\ silent activity of tlie V(X'ai organs known to psychologists as "silent speech." 1 his persistence 
of 'Nilcnt s])ccch" even in tluenl readers dcinoiistr<ites the intcrdependency of speaking and reading and has 
important implicatiotis tor leaching children to read in a second language. Stress, theretore. must be placed 
on oral language control of rcailing material if children learning laiglish as a secotid language are to develop 
that "silent s]>eech" in I nglish. 



Kccogin/ing siumds dUel the letters th.il rcjuesenl them is only one part of the reatiing process. Stress. 
rhNtinn. and intonaluM) that give meaning to oral i:\prcssion n\ust be related to the printed page as well. 
Ihercforc. a great deal of oral reading emlMHlying these avpects is in(Hieled hy the teacher and imitated hy 
the children- (irailualK . the children come to recogni/e the printed symbols that signal these, e.g., capital 
kilters, connnas. periods, question marks, and finally cotitcxtual clues as an aid intonation and stress. 



METHOD OF INSTRUCTION 




Directed Reading 



Tliis iiicllii>il L'on)bii)i's or:il :iiui sil^'iit rcatlinii liK)iii!h the tcclmi^jiK' ol oral ivaiiifij* is sdossv^^d. 
Uiulcrstandiiiir of all cU'iucnls of l.nglish sontoiKV sliikluiv, Wnms. and vo«.alnilary is t!ic iroal. It is us«.'d 
with charts or rcadiny texts. 

Sn (.1 s I M) l*\<{ K I t)i K1 

S.-Ivvt iiuilcnal tluit Is lun Un) lotiLZ. Moti\ate Ihe lesson lhrotii:h discussu^n ol conlcni. awaken a desire lo 
I itid out vv ha( the material SlI\ s. 

Kead tlie nuiterial aloud as pupils listen and look at the rexographed copy of a chart or a! a text, 
I'se nornud tempo, pause, and intonation, signaling these with hand motions. 

Help children to identify ineaning: of name words by use of )iictures; of action words anil expressions by 
draiuati/ation. Stop and ask questions that will develop comprehension. 

Reread the seleelion, one sentence at a time, I'upils read the sentences aloud, imitating the te;ieher\ 
normal tempo, stress, and intonation. I!el]i when necessary. 

Ili\e different groups read material aloud, ( all on ^lood readers to read Ahnwl. 

[lave pupils read silently the now familiar material to tind answers to tactual questions of who. what, 
where, that can be answered by sentences found \n the printed maleriaL Use the u7m (picstions and other 
interential questiojis only when children have ac(|uired sufficient control of the language and 
understanding ol' the cultural mores involved. 

Use a variety of activities: ilramali/inu: preparing questions to ask others; secptenlial listing of sentences 
which smnmari/e the nuueriid; using new words in original senlenccs; illustrating Ihe tnaterial. 

Use objective exercises: multiple-choicc: matching words anil phrases with iiakt.ig strips; completion 
questions: Irue-false questions requiring the correct answer if one is fidse. 

I se loilow-ufv Kcxo^jrapli j sit)r\ or paragraph, leaving large spaces IkMw cen lines, tor iutlependenl seal 
work. Sele.i Irom the fuilnuijig suggestions what is appropriate to tfie cliil(hcn\ abiiit\ . iJclou ilie slor\ 

i'l p.u\aT.q^h; 

reprodiice vu»rtls. phrases, expressions, oi a sentence winch pupils will eut out and paste under (lie 
iiialehing ni^s m []]^' s[in\ or paragraph. 

lei'iodu^e words ol a sentence in garbled order Ask pupiN |o put Iheni inio eiMiect word order 

rvpnnhue scnienees ol (he ^'or\ or paragraph in garbled sciiuence. pu[>ils tn tiH iliem oiu and 
i\iNte them oii a i\\ the s(,\|tieiKc df the su>r\ t»r paragraph, ele. 

Continue directed reading activities until pupils acipiire oral control and proficiency in liaiidhni! tiiis i\ [k^ 
ol reading. When this \< uchieved. pupils are ready for the developmental tyfie of reading lesson. 




Developmental Reading 

riio lypitat itowlopinontal rocUlitiLi lossuii is piinuuily silent reading. It aims to develop the tcchni(|ue of 
ie;uling one or inoiv paragraphs lor liie main liion^ht. Before the reading, the teacher explains those words, 
p itlerns.or uVioius tluil miv!ht presefU obstacles to comprehension. At'ter pupils have becji introduced to 
tliis type of reading and are able to function fairly welL they are ready to participate in the regular 
program of tlie class witli some additional help. Methods and procedures of the regular reading program are 
used at this point ot reading development for children learning English as a second language. 



MATERIALS OP INSTRUCTION 

The readisig [irogram for children learning linglish as a secojul language has two aspects: 
.A nioditied Language I- \pcrience Approach using tcacher-ihade materials, 
-A scijueiuial skills development using a reading skills series. 

The Language Experience Approach 

The Language I \pcrieiice Approach is deseribed in detail in the Handbook for Language Arts: Grades 
Three afhl i'our. The basis for its use with children learning Lnglish as a second language is the concept it 
develops of the interrelated language skills. Children realize: 

What I ean think about, 1 can learn to talk about. 
What I can talk about can be written. 
What is written can he read. 

The reading materials, experiences, and reading charts keep pace witli the children's developing oral 
control, t he approach provides reading content at their maturity and interest level, although it frequently 
is lacking in liie controlled skills series al the begimiiiig stage, Iherefore, this approach in combination 
with a skills series affords a more rounded reading program. 

1 he laiiLiuage experience approach, therefore, is used w ith the follow ing adaptations. The program must first 
teach the sounds, word . and iV^rms of spoken l iiglish by developing listening and speaking abilities. 

C onconnlaniK . with (»ra! control of evci^ a tew sentence patterns se(|uentijlly developcil and a limited 
\oc iini(jr\, the children arc ijught the relation between Inglisli spoken words itnd the letters that represent 
llicn? (he cjriicst experience is \^ith labeling laniiliar objects \\\ the classroom, sncli iis door, window, desk, 
hbrar\ . pjintinL' jrcj. science tjble, etc. 1 cacher-intpil readme charts are then used. 

Lour important criteria nuist be considereil in the selection of the language content of the reading chart: 
The inaterials must rcllect natural language forms. 



o 
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I IK' M'MtiMKv |\ltU'nl^ Jiul •V<U;ii>lll;ir> illUSl )h" COJltJ'olk'd 



llic laaloiial soL^i'tcJ nuis( Uaw alioady been mustered aiklio-lit^izimlly . Tluis» ih^ scatcncc paltorns^ 
vocainsKiiA, jiul coiiloiil dminii the niul pari o\ \\]c lesson beeonio tlie kinyuape elonu'iit ami content 
<>\ (tie re.nline nuiieri.il. 

The material nuisl ivlleet pupils' interest and be appropriate to their age level. 



I )i \ 1 I oi'!N< , ki AhiNt; C'n \k i s 

the leaelier .iU'^d^'^ itie viroup in dewiopini! a rendniLi ehart ei)operati\ely. The eliart may take sueh form.^ as 
J sniimunA of an esperience lliat lias been di^eu^setl and the pertinent sentence patterns and voe:dndary 
prjelieed m the SpecKil I ajiLmai-'c 1 esson. Se\erat tvju^s ol charts follow. 



Clhii'ts with iifiidolli'd structure 

These are llie tirsl charts used. The teacher guides pupils to relate the experience vising a single sentence 
j^allern repetitively. Variation is obtained through vocabulary words and phrases, e,g,, 

I here arc inany houses on my street. 
I here are apartment iiouses on my street. 
There are private houses on the corner, 
cic. 

(7a//7s with less CiHitrollcil structure 

In these charts, while the sentence structure would stili follow the order of subject + verb + object or 
ctMnplement. a variety of verbs n)ay be used to describe the experience. e,g.. 

We go to the auditorium every I uesilay. 

We salute the Hag. 

We si tig songs, 

Ue sec plays 

etc. 

. } }}}enu>ri:eil Jialfy^ue 

Dialogues arc u>eLl to give u\eaning and drainatic use to sentence patterns in a communication situation, 
I hey jre often used to introduce new sentence patterns or are presented early to provide children with 
) ij).i!uagc that enables them to function in the classroom before they acliievc oral language control. Tlie 
lialoLMics are taught as a forimda and mcinori/cd. I he fueaning is conveycit throiigh dramati/^ilion ofthc 
inhereiU situation, e.g., greetings, classroom routines, etc. (See Oral Pattern f*ractice Drills.) 
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Known nuitcriul rvconihincd 

Uw teacher prepares readiiig nuiterial in wliieli the structures and vocabulary items have already been 
taught so that pupils are presented vvitli seemingly new material in which all elements are familiar Some 
mastery of structure has been attained and the sentence patterns need to be as controlled as in the first 
phase. 

Let us assume that the class is planning to take a trip in the community. They have listened to and 
practiced \;ohig followed by the infinitive to express the future. Previous Special Language Lessons, both 
oral and written, have developed, practiced, and applied such structural elements as: 



tlie use of the possessive: our class: our lunviu 
expressions of time: a( tvn o\iock; at (welvc o^clock. 
the place of and in a series. 



The teacher arranges the chart with previously learned elements as they apply to a new situation. She writes 
it on the chalkboard or duplicates^ it in advance and distributes it to the class so that each pupil may have a 
copy. The Directed Reading Method is used (see Contents). 



Our Trip to the Supermarket 

Our class is going to visit the supermarket tomorrow. We are going to leave 
school at ten o'clock. We are going to walk to the supermarket on 
Amsterdam Avenue. We are going to buy cake, candy, and soda for our 
party. We are going to learn about tlie supermarket. At twelve o'clock, we 
are going to walk back to school for our lunch. 



Known material ami new material combined 

rhe teacher prepares material combining new elements with familiar items. In general, pupils have no 
difficulty with one new iten) introduced among 25 to 30 known items. At this time the children's oral 
language cojitrol includes a variety of sentence patterns and a more extended vocabulary. The following 
charts may grow out of curriculum learnings. 

.V(/(V/(('. I hird dradc 'Tlow Sounds Arc Made," 

The children have manipulated, e\()crii:iented with, observed, and talked about their experiences with 
instruments that iuakc sounds during class lessons and during Special Language Lessons. Their oral control 
includes tlie request pattern. 1 hey have had experiences in following and giving oral directions. The new 
vocabulary has been practiced and added to vocabulary lists. The teacher prepares a rexographed sheet with 
pictures to help with the new vocabulary. She uses the Directed Reading Mctliod (see C ontents). 




['hiiiizs Hut Jiiakc souiuls 




vh i s t U> 



gui tar 




xylophone 



ImiuI tlic [Mcluro of the guitar. 

ImiuI ihc part you pluck to make a souiui. 

Color it rcJ. 

ImikI the picture of tlie drum. 

ImiuI the part you beat lo make a sound. 

Color it blue. 

I'iiul (he xylophone in the ]>icturc. 

I'ind (he i^art you strike to make a sound. 

(\)lor it green. 

iMiid the bell in the picture. 

Find the part tliat strikes the bell to 

make it ritig. 
Color it yellow. 

Kind tlie picture of a whistle. 

Find tlie part you blow on to make a 

sound. 
Color it orange. 



Stn iitl Sfiuiics, lourfli ilnulc '^C ivil War: History l lirough Hiography." 

^*ou may choose Hie story ol tiarrict l ubman to illustrate Negro bravery during the events leading to tl\e 
( i\il War. ^'ou may read Ritiutwdy Sht\\\ (he Sfon (^t /hifric/ /'uhffutn by /\un Mcdovcrn to the class. 
I Sec literature list in Ifandhuok for l.ii?}i:ii(ii:v . W/v. iinnles Three ond TnitrJ 



In previousSpecial language Lessons papi!s have pr;icticed both oral and written Torms ol" structures with 
phrases, noun modiHers. introductory adverbial expressions, such as finciltv, w lwrc, id si>Uc of, at last. The 
teacher may use from one to four lessons in developing the following chart, tlepending on the ability of 
groups. She uses the Directed Reading Method (see Contents^ 



Harriet Tub\nan 

Harriet Tubman was a slave. She lived and worked on her master's 
plantation in the South. She longed to be free. She ran away to the North 
where she could escape slavery. She exj^ericnceil many hardships and dangers 
on her trip. Many people helped her oj) the way- l-inally, she reached the 
North and Ireedom. 

In spite of the hardships and dangers, Harriet Tubman made many more 
trips helping others to freedom. She is a heroine of our country. 
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Developing Sequential Skills 

In jiKlitioii lo ilk* Lmijiiji^L' o\|\'iicna' appio:Kl), t)ii' tcjchi'i dslvs a skills s^'i it's Jbr si^(jik*nlia! ilcwlop- 
iiK'iit spL'ciric rcadiiii: skills, Dr. I lies lias said, "Lcaniinu to iwul is im/ k'arnine lo kfimv soiiKihiiiii: il is 
k'aining lo J<f sonK'thiiii:." ' In clioosini! a skills sorios llic Icach^T ini^uht keep this in mijul. I lie lint'iiislic 
approach a)ul the UKiterials lliat use this approaeh are reeoiinneiuleJ. However, basal series and i/l/a 
iiieUunls ami n\alevials nui> lu^ iielplui lor so)ne ehildren. 

The Linguistic Approach 

rile linuiiislie approaeh to reading instriietion is based on the body of knowledge and underst;nuling about 
ihc lingUsli language. Linguists believe that reading is a process of eonverting printed hingtKige symbols haek 
into tile familiar sound symbols of oral language. 

In the linguistic approaeh. therelore, initial instruction in reading stresses relationship between the letter 
s> iubols of written language and the aural symbols of oral language. Meaning is a secondary consideration at 
this point. To facilitate the ciuld's recall, only those relationships whicli are consistent or **pattern 
regularh as the linguists say, are presented. I'or example, /)ayc and j^avc anel rave are presented together 
but liurc is held until later. This is partieularly helpt\d to children who read in a first language whose 
sound letter relationship is constant, as in Spanish. Word perception is cued by tlie pattern and not i^y 
the letter sound, lor example, it is not the / alone in it, hit, hit but the pattern of the vowel-consonant in it 
or the consonant-vowel-eonsonant in hit which leads tlie child to recogni/.e the words. 

.\s children develop skill in relating printed and aural-oral symbols, the teacher directs attenliou to 
inejnirv^, 1 he child learns that to understand the meaning of the printed material, lie niusi appl\ the 
inlonation. pause, stress, anvl pitcii of oral language. 

Sentences are carefully structured to follow the subject-verb-object or complement pattern which is 
closely related to the speech (bitterns the cliildren are learning. 

Because of the careful selection of regularly patterned words and carefully structured sentences in iriitial 
reading stages, the linguistic approach has particular merit for childre^i learning to read in linglisli as a 
second language. After children have acquired facility with several matrices through this skills nielhotl of 
the program, they apply the principle to the charts of the language experience approach. They look for 
words that pattern on the charts tliey have made and underline them in red. They talk about other words 
belonging to the matrix. In tiiis way, a link is provided between the two methods. 

Several hnguislie reading series are now available on the New York City Board of Inhicatioii textbook 
list.^ liaeh series has its own procedures for achieving the linguistic goals discussed above. 'I'he teacher 
manuals are replete with the philosophy and techniques of each system. The teacher may have to make 
adaptations in the procedures for children learning l:nglish as a second lai)guagc. O/vI practice of the 
material to be read will need greater stress and more time devoted lo it than iiia>' be suggested in the 
manual. Series best suited to this program folknv. 



I' lrU'^C I ric^. Lh},i^iiUics anJ Rt aJing (Sc^\ York: WoU. KinolurlJt Winston, 1963) 
linirJ <>n at.\ation, ( itv olNcvv Vork. Tcxthooks h:iciiicn{ar\ andJunior High Sclnx)l York; the Hoard, I'/6H| 
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"^Lilill hr^j^til^lly J./c r> 11 lUilk's 1 M.Mljll lUn)ks. l^'ofo 

\\w <\\ rcatUrs ol this soii^'s. with tcacliors' nianuals :iik! cliiUhoirs skills hooks, prcsont words aiui 
iirainiiKiticni structures solcclod accorJiui: lo linguistic j^riuciplcs. Tlioy arc prccctlcd by instruction in iho 
discrimination of the letters oT tlic alphabet in My Al/f/iahct Ihxtk with correlated sets o( atpluhel cards. 
Woriis are presented in nuitrices (-ai, -<///) in order to provide niiniinuin contrast of the major spellinii 
patterns. A limited number of high iVequency words to be introduced as sight words are placed in circles at 
various points in the readers. No illustrations arc used so that the child will not get a clue frot!t or he 
distracted by the pictures. However, a set ot pictures lor use in oral discussio!i is being prepared at this 
writing. Completion of the program is said to [prepare children tor a 3,2 reading level ot a basa! series, 

1//,///// I {fii:uhf}i /\( </./( / s ([).( . lieaUK T^^^OL 

I his material has been develo[KHi chieHy for Spanish-speaking childrcii. The program, strongly intluenced 
by structural linguistics, tries at the same time to maintain the practice ri' conventional reading programs by 
using content which retlecls children's traditional literature. CJrammatical Ibrms and arrangements, as well 

a>^ spcinn^j patterns and vcKabvikuA, are ccMUrolled. I he IcNt is ;K\oMi[\mied b\ v<.'r\ allraclive illustrations. 
I he content nf ihv stories is ^haractcri/ed b> amfiiafs w ith liumati <|uah'lics, folktales. 'Ycalistic'' stories, 
and ".Amcricaiur'. l\\cni\~onc readers will) accompansnig s(.\n-W(Mk booklets and teachers' [uanuaU are 
projected. 1 he progrLim is designed to co\er two vears ol instruction. 

The Lifii^itisdc Readers (Harper and Row , I ^^(>s ). 

At present, this series has been developed u[^ lo the first-rcadc! level. It consists ol' readers, workbooks, and 
teachers' manuals. \\>wel lellers representing speech units in a i\itterned and consistent way are introdueed. 
Inpallerned speech units are carelull\ controlletl and used w jicn thc\ aiv essential to the story. Preprimer 
and i>rimer stories deal chielK w iih talking animals. 

Basic RanliHi: Lippincotl. 1^U^4). 

Basic Ranlin^ is a tully deveIo]nnental linguistic program for preprimer tJirough grade 8. Readiness 
acti\ities are built into the actual reading instruction. In begimiing reading cxficriences. stories are preceded 
by pages of words grouped according lo common phonic elements, riic sounds of all letters and letter 
cojubinations are taught as they are used in tiormal words. Ihe series attempts to present a wide range of 
reading matter of a high literary ([uality apinopriate to each grade level. Nhiterials include Ihe pupirs reader 
and workbook, teacher's manual, and eight fihnstrips and a filmstriji manual for the development and 
reinforcement of skills in reading, phonics, and comprehension. 

\/vM lljsfi RcaJiui: Scffi s (Science Kcscareli AvNoeiates. \^H^•\. 

Ihis series consists of six reading books arrangetl according to levels. I ach lc\cl constitutes a scijuenee of 
sound-spelling patterns. I hrougli an inductive discovery method, the chdd meets the sound'spelling jiatterns 
of related groups of words and fornudates his own generali/ations. ['he series forms the 'Mecoding" or 
imtial portion of the t(Ual readiiig program from SRA for grades 1 (^. 

Ki J J' Ihm: }1V//' Mc 

\ irL'inia and Robert Allen ol leaJiers ( ollegc. m deveUq^mg this series, have incorporateil nno the 
mjleiial the additional motivation ol n]tefc>tnig Moius not iiniiu} ii\ uiost linguistie series at the imlial 
-tagc. I aeh storv has an imeontic^Hed [mhIiou thvit moves liie storv line along, At apprcjpnate piaecs theie 
virc sirutK controlled pi>Tth>ns using W{>rds that pattern regularK and those junction woicK that rounti cmt 
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the NlrucUuos ami aro toarnod as siyht wouls. Ihc teacher reads the tiiieoiUroUed portioiis as tlie children 
iiUerpolale the controlled nuUeria!. I lie skills are developed as in the other series. At this writinii the series 
is beini! tried in some New ^'ork i \[y schools,- Tlie series can be i)htained IVoni leacliers ( ollege Press, 
501 West i:i)th Sl«eet. New York. 



DEVELOPING INTEREST IN READING 

The cliild who is tacing the dilYieull task of learning to read in a second language needs more than a 
program that develops his ability to read in that language, as important as that is. His adjustment to his new 




The literalure program includes folk stories of many ethnic backgrounds. This teacher is reading Perez and Martina, a well- 
known Puerto Rican folktale. 
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oiivirorinient and culture pattern, liis expectations of success, his desire to be liked and wanted, are 
important t actors in tlic learning process. While this is true in all areas of the curriculum, a literature 
program and classroom library tluil include books and stories from tlie cliild's native culture, language, and 
about liis native land, as well as those depicting life and experiences of newcomers to large urban areas, can 
provide tangible evidence to him of the empatiiy of his teacher ajui classmates. He is thus assured of their 
respect for his native culture and his accepted contribution to the group. Therefore, the child learning 
l-nglish as a second language will be encouraged to learn about other cultures and ways of lilc\ since his 
culture, too, has been included in the program. This self-image as an accepted member of his class will be 
strong motivation for undertaking the dilTicult task of mastering Hnglish reading skills. 

The teacher includes in her literature readings folktales of the cultures represented in her class. She 
introduces this by recalling a folktale familiar to mainland children. She then explains that each country has 
its own folktales that its children learn to love. If she has Puerto Rican children in the class, she may choose 
l\'n : and \ljni)}ii or JK.in Hoho and the Qitccn^s \ccklaci\ both by Pura Belprc. or The Green Sofii^ by 
Doris Troutman IMei^n. She asks some of the Puerto Rican children to tell what they know of the story and 
explain any characters lliat have sjiecial meaning lor all Puerto Rican children, such as the cocfiti in The 
Green Song, or she allows ihem to tell anything they wisli. She reads the story to the class, discusses it with 
the children, and carries on follow-up activities as she would for all story readings. For r'rench-background 
children. Stone Soup by Marcia Brown is a charming French folktale lor children of many age levels, Tlie 
books are then placed in the class library for future handling by the children at library time. Tliis 
encourages interest in nuui\ cultures among all the children, thus building a good self-image for the children 
for whom Flnglisli is a second language. 

There are folklore, fairy tale, and picture books in Spanish, l^ench, and other languages that can be 
ordered l>om the library catalogue. These books can be included in the chiss library for children who are 
tluent in other languages. 

Books that depict the life of newly arrived ethnic groups in urban areas, which children of many cultures 
enjoy and can identify with, can be included in the story hour when the teacher reads to the class. For 
example. My Dog Is Lost by Jack Keats and l\it Cherr is a charming book which can provide an 
enriching experience. All children can identify with tlie little boy who feels lonely and frightened in his new 
home in a strange city. They can understand the compelling force of his love for a lost pet that sends him 
out into the strange city to find his lost dog. They experience with him his difficulties in making himself 
understood. The humor and charm of the story have credibility for all children. The Spanish words, an 
integral part of the story, can be an enjoyable experience for linglish-spcaking cliildren, as they learn to say 
them. Status can be given to children of Spanish language background, as they act as ex])erts in 
pronu/iciation. ChiUtren of a language background other than Spanish or Hnglish can dramatize the story, 
using words and sentences of their native language in place of the Spanish words, yosc'.v Christmas Secret, 
Benjie, and Maria, all by Joan Lexau, are some otlier stories in this genre that can be included in the story 
hour and the library corner. Others can be ordered froni the library catalogue. 

Classroom experiences of the kind described will help N h. children develop an interest in books, even if 
they merely handle them or look at the pictures of an already familiar story during library time. They will 
be encouraged to participate more t\illy in the story hour that deals with other cultures and experiences 
since they have had their own included in the literature program. It is hoped that the children will thus 
acquire the habit of turning to books for pleasurable experiences. 
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CONSIDERATIONS ABOUT WRITING 



Children Icanting llnglish as a sccoiul language atllfoso grailo levels most likely have ability to write in their 
vernacular, but tliey must be taught the linglish name of the tetters of the alphabet as they write them in 
handwriting lessons. The use of alphabet books and picture dictionaries reinforees these learnings. Also, 
some linguistic skills series for reading devote time in the initial lessons to the names and the writing of the 
letters of the alphabet. 

.As children become familiar with the labels under pictures hanging in the classroom, they write sinular 
one-word labels under the pictures in their Iblders and picture dictionaries. 

When the children have !iad practice in copying single words, they are ready to copy sentences. Charts 
developed in Special Language Lessons and reading tinie as described in the Language Hxperience Approach 
can be used. At first they copy only one sentence over which they have oral control and which they can 
read. As children acquire skill in the oral control and reading of all sentences, tlie entire chart can be 
copied. The teacher calls attention to the capitals aiul periods, to the spacing between letters and words, 
and to any form that nuiy cause difllculty. 

Training children to write a word, phrase, or sin^ple sentence from diciation of material that has. been 
heard and copied ol^ten brings together pronunciation, comprehension, and use of structural forms. In order 
to write what the teacher is saying, the children must understand and associate sounds with written 
symbols. Al'ter much practice with familiar material copied and written from dictation, they can be 
expected to copy charts coojx^ratively developed by the class. However, the vocabulary and sentence 
structure of such charts must be within the comprcfwnsion ability of these children, if not within their 
active oral expression ability. 

Keeping a notebook of written work arranged in a day-by-day progression helps children to evaluate their 
progress in writing: an individual folder with sample papers of the children's writing from the beginning of 
the year gives each child an opportunity to evaluate his progress. 

As with all children, those learning linglish as a second language can achieve competence in independent 
written expression only after nuich experience with expressing their ideas orally and practicing the forms of 
written expression through copying. However, for the children who are learning Hnglish as a new language, 
mastering these skills will recjuire n\ore time and practice than it will for their linglish-speaking classmates. 

At first tiie children f)iay try to add an original sentence to a chart they copy. As the teacher finds them 
gaining competence in creating original sentences, she can devote Special Language Lessons to the study of 
beginning sentences. A class experience may be used as the topic. Children first develop sentences orally 
wliich the teacher writes on the chalkboard or on the chart as models. She encourages the children to use a 
variety of structures. Alter pointing out the introductory content, she discusses the structures and 
vocabulary, e.g.. We went on many trips this year ny Did you ever visit a museum? After copying the 
models, children write a bcgirming sentence for some personal experience. They then write these on the 
chalkboard and discuss them for structure and vocabulary. Spelling is corrected, but spelling errors arc not 
belabored at this time. 

When children begin t(^ gain coinpetence with beginning sentences, they are encouraged to add another 
sentence, e.g.. I iuul fun at the movies on Saturckiy, I saw a Mickey Mouse cartoon, etc. Thus, step-by-step 



they are encouraged to write short compositions of perhaps three sentences. The teacher writes on tlie 
chalkboard or distributes rexographed copies of (he following, thus providing help with a ctmtrolled 
exercise: 

I can t go to the playground after school. 

The teacher and the children read the material, the teacher explaining Ihe direclions. The children copy the 
first sentence and complete the story by developing the last two. After practicing this type of exercise 
cliildrcn use others that require development of an initial and an ending sentence, e.g.. 

^ - . We saw lions, zebras, and many othci animals. 



As oral and written competence develops, children should be encouraged to express their own ideas and 
feelings in writing. They participate in class activities preparatory to this kind of written expression. (See 
Handbook for Lanf^uage Ar(s, Gnuks Three and h\nir^ section on written expression.) 

.Since expression of the child's ideasJiiscrealivily. and emotional reactions arc the goals of this writing, iIil' 
teacher accepts whatever forms or structures the child uses. The following is an example of this kind of 
written expression. It is a copy of an actual story written by Juan, a tburth-gradc pupil in a New York City 
school, Juan is rated C on the Ora! Language Ability Scale. 



THH TALKIN(J TU»A AND DRUM 

Once in a store there was a talking tuba and drum and the bous(boss) of 
the store heard the talking tuba and drum and tlie bous of the store ran out 
and told the police the police said liow can a tuba and drum talk the police 
and the bous of the store came back and the pohce said can you talk the 
tuba and drum didn't say a word the bous of tiie store said but when you 
were not here they talked the police said how cnn a tuba and drum talk then 
the police went and tlie bous said don't you talk again the tuba ajid drum 
made so nuich noise the police came back and said if you make so nuich noise 
agaui I will arrest you so the police went and tlie bous of the store said I will 
break you inparl and he went over to the tuba and drum and tiiey nuide so 
much noise the police came and said I saw you near it so the police arrested 
the bous of the store and tlie bous told the police what happend all the 
police said how can a tuba and drum talk then the police putted the bous in 
jail and the tuba and drum lived happily ever after. 

JUAN 



The class thoroughly enjoyed Juan*s story wlien the teacher read it to them. 'I he teacher and chiUlron 
commented on the contents of the story, its humor, "the connuippance" for the "bous/' etc. At a later 
date, the teacher sat with Juan and guided him to punctuate the sentences and add new words to his 
spelling list. 
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STRUCTURE OF THE 
SPECIAL LANGUAGE LESSON 

CLASS ORGANIZATION 

Porm a group of not more tlian ten children for u Special Language Lessoji to last a half hour or more. The 
smaller the number of children in the group, the greater is the opportunity for individual participation. 

Assign an independent acitivity to the other children in the class. 

Reassemble the cliildren at the end of the period. Plan an activity to unify the class. Each group may report 
on its progress, or if the Speci:it language Lesson does not lend itself to a report in v/hich the rest of the 
class would be interested, plaji an activity in which all the children can participate, e.g., play a game, sing a 
song, etc. 

AIMS OF THE SPECIAIi LANGUAGE LESSON 

To capitali/.e on a '^lass or curriculum experience or an experience especially created for the lesson in which 
the need for speaking Hnglisli is present« 

lo introduce systejuatic practice of sentence patterns ai^d vocabulary for expressing ideas and facts 
learned in (tie class activity. 

lo develop automatic control and fiuency in the apphcation of these patterns and vocabulary in and out 
of school. 

lo develop audio discriminatiori and to practice the production of sounds, 
PROCEDURE 

Provide a variety of illustrative devices, e.g., pictures, games, word cards, flannel boards, dialogues, etc. 

Review vocabulary, language patterns, and idiomatic expressions, taught previously, in order to maintain 
sequential learning. 
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LANGUAGE PRACTICE TECHNIQUES 



Teacher models. 




He's Jose 





Who i e group 
repeats . 




L Hes Jose. 1 ^ma II group 



y V 



repeats . 





rH^-JaserZj « •^dividual 

~ \^ - — J pupils repeat. 




Teacher signals. 



B 




Ijose is sleeping) Whole group 
Y"Y~v'Y^'Y produces 



iJose is sleeping] Small group 

r Y'~ produces 

w j thout mode I . 




Jo se is sleepin g 




I nd 1 V i dua I 
pup 1 I s produce 
w i thout mode I . 



Present model. 

ChiUlren repeat in chorus, in small groups, as iiulividuals. 



Introduce new vocabulary or sentence pattern in the context of a class or smalt-group curriculum 
experience. Stimulate the children to speak about the experience. 

Pre^icnt model Kvord. phrase, pattern, you want children to repeal ). 

Use natural tempo, proper stress, and correct intonation. 

Children repeat in chorus (entire iiroup, tlien smaller groups) and individually. 

Comprehension is checked by demonstration or action response. 

.Apply new vocabulary and sentence pattern to children's experiences in and out of school. 
Present a model as described. 

Chiklreii repeat in chorus (entire group: smaller groups) and individually while you repeat the model. 

(iive additional tirill pertinent to the new language learning. Question children to elicit answers that 
reijuire the use of the vocabulary and sentence pattern. 
Ask ijuestions 

Children respond in chorus and individually. 
Cliildren ask questions of the teacher in cliorus. 
You answer. 

Children ask questions of each other. 
Children anssver each other. 

Use oral practice drills when children have had experience with the pattern through the presentation of 
correct models: repetition; substituti<5n; replacement: conversion; cued answer: and dialogues. (See 
samples. Oral Pattern Practice Drills.) 

Provide ear training ;md practice in sound production. 

Present a word which includes tfie sounds to be heard, produced accurately, and then give a similar 
word in which one different sound element is pronounced. Help children to hear the difference in sound 
and give them practice in repeating the two words in contrast. Present the accurate pronunciation: the 
children repeat in chorus and individually. Children practice producing these sounds in contrast: in words, 
phrases, and simple sentences. They repeat them in chorus and individually. 

Provide relaxation through review of words, songs, poems, dialogues previously taught and memorized, 
dictation, si)ent reading, and following written material as you reati aloud. 

l:nd the lesson with a chart when the children have acquired oral control of the pattern. Using the 
vocabulary and sentence patterns taught, model each sentence pattern. The children repeat the pattern. 
Then record it on the chart in manuscript. 

Read the completed chart orally as the children follow with their eyes and ears. 

Ask questions. 

Children answer by reading appropriate sentences from the chart in chorus and individually. 

Prepare rexographed materinl for independent work that reinforces the language elements of the lesson, l lie 
form and content nuist be within the capability of the pupils. 




ESTABLISHING SENTENCE PATTERNS 



TIk^ sclociiDi) iiiul dcnvlopnicnt of tlio scnionco pjtterns in this duptor iirc based on the priuciples and 
()liilosopliies of scconil latiguage loarniiig as expressed in llie following inaterials; 

Brooks, Nelson, iangiui^c ami Lnigiuige icarnbig. 

Bunipass, Faye L. Teaching Young Students English as a Foreign Language. 

Finocchiaro. Mar)'. I'^nglish as a Second Language from Tneory (o Practice, 

Fries, Charles C. Teaching aful Learning ilnglish as a Foreign Lang{{age, 

Johnson. Francis C\ .\tinenda Series Language Drills. 

Lado, Kobert, and Fries, Charles C. English Pattern Practices, 

National Coin>eil of Teaclicrs of F)iglish. English for Today, 

The Puerto Rican Study, 1953 1^>57. Language Guide Series, 

These eriteria were also applied: What patterns are most useful in the widest range of sp'\iking 
situations? What patterns are major patterns according to authoritative descriptive linguistic analysis of the 
granitnalieal structure of American spoken Flnglish? patterns arc representative of standard usage by 
native speakers? 

Sentence patterns consonant with the principles of second language learning and retlecting the 
cumulative aspects of language are taught and practiced througii curriculum experiences appropriate to the 
maturity level of the cliildren. Control of these patterns will enable children to use the basic structures of 
Fnglish. I'^or tliis reason, emphasis has been placed on patterns illustrating word form and word order, e.g., 
the singular and plurals of nouns, the changes in verb forms, subject and verb agreement, the place of 
adjectives and adverbs in the word order. An undei*standing of how the I^Jiglish hmguage functions is 
developed; after much pK:ctice with the patterns, children may be helped to acquire generalizations about 
syntax and forms. 

The teacher is free to select tliose patterns she feels best suited to the immediate needs of the pupils. This 
may or uiay not be in the exact order in which tliey iippciir in tliis material. However witJjin each pattern, 
she follows a scijuential development as described in Sequential Development of a Series of ScjUence 
Patterns. (See I'able of Contents.) 

The senlei^ce pattern material that follows has been arranged in tliree colunms. Cohnnn one indicates tlie 
teacher's language aim. Column two gives examples of the patterns to be established. The cic. in the 
examples means continued practice through substitution: the indicate the end of a development. The 
ability and maturity of the pupils will determine llic number of lessons needed to accomplish eacli language 
ain^ and lo establish the related sentence pattern or patterns. Column three suggests possible approaches to 
teaching. These suggestions need not limit the teacher whose inge/iuity will suggest many other activities. 

I he content words used in these patterns have been cliosen because they represetU cliildven's general 
experiences. In drilling the patterns, substitute words troui many areas of the curriculum for the content 
words. This will show the children the application of the i>alterr) to oilier experiences and enable them to 
participate in the total instructional program of the class. I lie following material starts with elementary 
basic linglish patlertis and progresses to more complex forjns. The teacher evaluates the children's oral 
language ability to detcKnine the point iti tlie develojimerU of the jvitlcrns at which slie will begin 
instruction. Some cliiklren may need to start with basic patterns, wliile others may be ready for tlie more 
co(nple\ forms. 
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LANGUAGE AIM 



SENTENCE PATTERN 



SUGGESTED APPROACH 



Teach language for iniinediato 
classroom fu!»c tinning. Teach as a 
fornuila. 



(iood n^iornhig, Miss , , . 
llow are you? (In response lo teacher's 
question): Tin fine, thank you. How 
arc you? 



**» 

Please, may 1 leave the room, 
Please help mo. 
Km sick. 

*♦* 

Stand up. 
Get on line! 
Walk quietly. 
Walk carefully. 
Walk quickly. 

I'ollovv the child in front of you. 
Get to your seat. 
Sit down. 



*** 

I need a pencil. 
Mary is my partner. 
Ron is sitting in my chair. 
I lost nsy book. . 

*** 

My name Is 

My address is 

My class is 

My school is 

NJy teacher is 



What's your name? 
What's your address? 
What's your class? 
What's \iuir school? 
Who's your teacher? 



Teach as a formula; children 
mentoriza. Create dialogue. (See Oral 
Pattern Practice Drills) Clutdren 
repeal in cliorus and individually. Use 
as change of pace in. subsequent 
Special Language Lessons. 

+** 

Teach as a formula: children 
memorize, Dfaniati,a\ 



*** 

Stress understandint; for response at 
limes of euKHgencies. (Jive one 
connnand al a lime. 

1, Have a child illustrate. Help him lo 
understand, 

2, Ask a group then to respond. 

}. Ask entire group to respond. Re- 
peat a I intervals as needed. After 
repeatedly listening lo commands, 
some children may be able to act as 
teaciier and give conunands. 

Set up playlets to dramali/e meanings. 
Teach as a formula. 
Use rcalia. 



Introduce these patterns by giving 
your name, address, designation of 
class; name and number of school, etc. 

My name is NJiss . 

My class is • 

My school is - 

Start with those patterns that can be 
drilled in chorus, e.g. 

My class Is . 

My teacher is - 

My school is , 

Af^tcr develophig confidence by 
drilling normal tempo and intonation 
as well as patterns, in chorus, call oi> 
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LANGUAGE AIM 



SliNTENCE PATTERN 



SUGGESTED APPROACH 



individuals. Apply the pattern now lo 
individual names afid addresses. Model 
the pattern for each child before he 
says it. 

Provide a pocket mirror for each child. 
Bach child looks at his image in the 
mirror as he uses the pattern, M}\ 
identifying the word fny with his 
image in the mirror. 
After patterns have been introduced, 
ask the question to which the children 
reply. After much practice, the 
children ask and answer each other. 



Teach use of verb to be (present 
tense) with pronouns. 
First person singular. 



Vm Jose. 
Maria. 
Carmen, 
etc. 



Introduce this as an infomial form of 
identification within the group, class, 
or playground in contrast lo the more 
formal pattern that precedes this one. 
Use the mirror as explained in the 
preceding approach. 



Second person singular. 



You're Maria. 
Jose, 
etc. 



Dramalifc situations: group of friends 
at a party; meeting friends in the 
playground, etc. Dialogue involves 
greetings and identification of self and 
others. 



Third person singular. 



Shc*s Maria. 
He's Jose, 
etc. 



Use stick figures or stick puppets in 
making these patterns more natural, 
e.g., 



Differentiate between he and she. He's a boy. 

She's a girl. 




Build content v^Kabulary. 



9S 
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I'm a boy (girl). 
Tm a gir). I'm a boy. 
I Ic's a boy. She's a girl, 



She's Maria. He's Jose. 

She's a girl. He's a boy. 

Children refer to ihcnisclves in relation 
to the stick figures, (lien in relation to 
each other. If slick figures are not 
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You're a boy (girl). 
Tin a gill (boy). 



avjiiliible iiflcr a child has viul, e.g., \ m 
Jose, the chiss says; He's Jose. etc. 



lie's .1 man. baby, boy, policeman. 
Hrcman, etc. 

She's a woman, girl, baby, nurse, 
(eacher, etc. 



Use pictures. 

Develop vocabulary. 

Use those occupations that are within 

the children's experience in and out of 

school. 



Atiid cn'K'0[n of furi' jnd flurc, desig- 
nating J specitic i^ljce. Jntrudiico sub- 
>lilutu»n of pionuun for noun-subjoci. 



I'm here. 

Jose is there. 

He's 

Maria 

She^s 

etc. 



Touch place for here. 
Point oft tor there. 



Build content vocabulary. 



The table is here. 
It's here. 

The door is there. 
It's there, 
etc. 



Illicit tiiis lesponse througli a ijuestion. 
Be careful always to ask the question 
that will produce the response you 
wish the child to practice. It must be 
the naiural response Uval is made by a 
native speaker. 

Where is the table? may elicit the 
response here or there, perfectly 
accephble responses, 
(f you wish the child to practice the 
entire pattern, a better way would be 
to say: Tell me about the table. The 
table is here, the table is there can be 
elicited as natural responses to that 
(picstion. Build content vocabulary 
with thii^gs in room. Toys or pictures 
that represent things urban children 
are likely to be interested in should be 
part of the classroom equipment, e.g., 
cars, ta.xicabs, trucks, buses, tire 
engine, policeman, fireman, trash cans, 
etc. 
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Review slalenienl pattern. Tcjl)) ques- 
tion patlorn and respivuse of verb 
io bi\ Contrast statement and question 
form. 



Maria is a girl, pupil, monjlor. 

She's . 

Jose is a bo>\ pupil, monitor. 
He's ................... 

etc, 

JsMaria a pupil? 
Yes, she is. 
Yes, she's a pupil. 
!s Jose a monitor? 
Yes» he is. 

Yes, he's a monitor, 
etc. 



Use rcplaconient drills to make this 
aulomalic. See Oral Pattern Practice 
Drills. 



Use games, conversations. Apply 
patterns to hvrc and there, c,g,, 
Is Maria here? No, she's there. 
Us.^ conversion drills for practice. 
Sec Oral Pattern Practice Drills, 



Is Jose a pupil? 
Yes, he is. 
Yes, he's a pupil. 

Is Miss ... a teacher? 

Yes, she is. 

Yes, she's a teacher. 



Use occupations that are within 
children's experience. 
Use pictures, wedgies, or puppets lo 
develop vocabulary. 



Is he a policeman? 
Yes, he is. 

Yes, he's a policeman, 
etc. 



Teach stateiuent pattcrn with negative. 



,Miria isn't a teacher. She's a pupih 
Jose isn't a policeman, Hc*s a pupiL 

Juan He's a boy. 

etc. 



Practice with dialogue. 

Avoid such patterns as: Jose isn't a 
girl, (That is considered an insult to 
P.K.boys.) 

Pictures, puppets, and wedgies are also 
helpful 



She's a girL 

She isn't a teacher. 

He's a pupil 

He isn't a fireman. 

He's a fireman. 

He isn't a policeman. 

etc. 
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V\\\ not a boy* Pm a girl. 

. . * . . policenian. ....... boy, 

etc. 



Develop staicincn! paUern wilh this is. This is Maria, (Jose, Juan, etc.) 

a book, a pencil. 



Build vocabulary: content words. 



.a brush, a family. 



Use slick figures or stick puppets to 
illustrate this pallcrn: touch things tor 
this. Build vocabulary. Use pictures of 
family, realia> puppets, etc. 



Use of the in contrast to a. 



This is a family. 

This is the mother, sister, brother. 

baby, etc. 

etc. 



(\mttjst conccpi this and that (con- This is a desk, etc. 
iiactcd verb), That*s a table, etc. 

elc» 



Touch object for this. Point to object 
for that, {Indicate things at a distance 
for that.) Children imitate. 



lejch question fonn with what, What's (his? 

u^/<re; contracted form ^7'^ to take It's a house (a man, a baby, a window 
place of this in statement response. a door, etc /). 



Ask questions, using a variety of 
pictures, puppets, and things in room; 
begin with reaha where possible, things 
in work areas, etc. After repeatedly 
listening to you ask the questions, the 
cluldren then question the class and 
each other. 



Statement response with lYs to replace Where's the desk (chalkboard, boat, 



fume of object. 



ctc.)'^ 

It's here, (touching) 
It's there, (pointing) 



4*« 



Introduce possessive pronouns used as This is my hat, etc. 
adjectives with familiar vocabulary. That's your hat, etc. 



Devise game to make tin's pattern 
meaningful. 

Use children's possessions (singular 
form only). 
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litis IS Ills coau etc. 



[ haTs hot etc. 

the i|iK'sni'ii lo]in Is {Ills Is tliis ) uur cnal? Yes. it is. 
\\\\\[ s\a\<'U]c\\{, Jlii*^ is athniuUi\c liis cwat'? \'cs, il is. 

U'^p'Mi^v her ^'es, il is. 

my Yes, it is. 

ele. 

( uninuk- |H>ssesstvc (>a>iK>uns. Is this your coat? Yes. it's mine. 

Ills his. 
licr licrs, 
my yours 

etc. 

Itavlj vjuosfjiin \vlii}SL\ Wliose coat is tlus? it's mine. 

|H>NNv'sMVt- [Muri HMis ins. 

hers. 

etc. 

Kevk'w c)uesiti>ii form: loacfj negjtive Is tliis your coat? No, it isn't. 
i\->ponso It^sliis. 

hers. 

etc, 



Inchnle review o( livrc and f/urc. Is the map here? No, it's tliere, 

ease) 

etc. 

Is the boat there? No, it*s licre. 
tahle 

etc. 



AdJ j'OsvONsive <ul)ective our to ihose Jose is in your class, 
(a.uv'iif pteviini^i)', lie's \u my class. 

I le's iu our class. 

Maria grou]). 

She's sc!jooh 
team 

etc. 



Ask questions. Children respond in 
cliorus, in groups. Groups question 
and respond to each other, individuals 
question and respond to each other, 

*** 

Drill id contrast: 
your - mine 
my youis 



*** 

Nhniy children make ilie erroneous 

analogy ot adding a* to fnini\ as they do 

to yours, his, and Iters. Therefore 

provide mode! frequently and give 

practice in contrast, e.g., 

It's mine. Its his. 

It's mine. It's liers 

It's hers. It's mine. 

This is mine. This is Iiers. This is his. 

This is hers. This is mine. This is Ins. 

etc. 

Set things up to be referred to by 
//(/(' and //rm' as specified places. 
Use reaha, map» pictures, etc. 



Set up dramatization, e.g., 

introductions at a party, etc. 

This is Jose. 

Jose fN in your class. 

lie's tu our class. 

etc. 



*** 
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Jv)so is in tliiitJ ^uadc. 
Maria 

lie's u\ our ck^ss, 

Shc*s 

etc. 



SvibsliUUc child's grade instead 
ihird grade, ele. 



of 



*** 



Develop person uiul verb agreemejit. We're in third grade. 

1st. 2nd. and ,^rd persot^s phind v\ U> You're in third grade, 

be. Stalenieni form. Nfaria and Juan are in third grade. 

They're in third grnde« 

etc. 



Indicate two groups: one including 
speaker lor weVtv one group to 
exclude speaker for you're and 



Question torm. 



Is Jose in third grade? etc. 
Yes, he is. 

Is Maria in third grade? etc. 
Yes, she is. 

,\re wo in third grade? etc. 
Yes, we are. 

Are Maria anj Jose in t))ird grade? 

Yes, they are. 

Are you in third grade? 

Yes, we are. 

etc. 



Have groups and individuals ask qucs- 
lions and give responses. Substitution 
can be made, e.g., 

in my class 

in school 

in liic room 

etc. 



Review possessive adjectives with lu- My name is Juan, 
nuhar pattotns. Maria. 

etc. 



Devise games, dramati/atioi^s; make 
these patterns meaningful, e.g., 
meeting new friends, first day of 
school, etc. 



I hs rijme is Jose. 
Ilcr name is Caimen, 

etc. 

*** 



My name is Juan. 
What's your name? 
etc. 
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\Vh;\rs his Uis ivaUK is 

What's her name? Her mu\c is„ 
Whafs my name? Your name is 
Wliat's your name? My name is 



Reinforce my- your 
your - my 



.'hilionship. 



Tcjch dcmonsirativcs: ilicsv and those, 
RcvK'u possess JVC adjeclivcs. 



Teach possessive adjective their. 



These are chairs. 
Those are easels, 
etc. 



These are my books, 
Those are your pencils. 

crayons. 

etc. 

♦ ** 

These are our books. 
Those are their books, 

crayons. 

paints. 

etc. 



Touch objects for these. 
Point to objects for those, 
Vocabulary includes things in work 
areas. 

Teach in like groups, e.g., easels, shoes, 
crayons {z sound); scarfs, socks, boots, 
pants, books, blocks (s sound). After 
much drill for each group, drill in 
contrast, e.g., 

These are our toys. 

Those arc our books etc. 
Set op groups of things that can be 
referred to as these and (hose. 



Inirodiicc niiinericii] adjccUvcs, At^rcc- This is one crayon, 
nknt \^f this and these. These are two crayons, 

etc. 



Drill in contrast : 
There are . . 
Tliere is . . . 



There arc three boys in our group. 
There are four girls in our group. 
There is one teacher in our group, 
etc. 



*** 

Build up number concept for 
counting. 

Develop tins concept and pattern 
through things in the room, pictures, 
family, etc. 



TOacli idiom (o hv wars iHd. 
SialcnK'rit [KUtcrn. 



Juan is eight years old. 

He's 

Maria 

She's 

etc. 



Use children's ages. 

This is a new construction for many 
Nl- children. :\lany kuiguagos express 

x\\\s, as: I Itavc ... . years. 

hjtrodjice by a dialogue between you 
and a child. Teach as formula by rote: 
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Question form. 



l*m eight years old. 
Juan is eight years old, too. 
Maria 
etc. 



How old are you, Jose? 

Maria? etc. 
Tm eight years old. Tm eight. 

*** 

How old is Juan? 

He's eight years old. He's eigl\t. 

How old is he? 

she? 

He's eight. 

She's 

etc. 



Teacher: Juan has u birthday today. 

How old is lie, Mafia? 
Maria: I don*l know. 
Teacher: Please ask hm. 
Maria (with liclp): How old are you, 
Juan? 

Juan (with help): I'm eight years 
old. I'm eight. 

Maria: Juan's eigf\l years old. 
Then ask Juan about Maria's age. 
Above dialogue is enacted with Juan. 
Group responses can be elicited by 
substituting group for teacher in 
dialogue. 

Group: Pablo, how old is Jose? 

etc. 



Teach statement with both. 



We're both eight years old. 
We're both boys, 

girls. 

pupils, 

etc. 



Substitute children's actual ages. 
Vary practice by dramatizing 
introduction to new friends at a 
birthday party. 

j'm eight years old. 

How old are you? 

['m eight years old, too. 

We're both eight years old. 

etc. 



How old is your sister (brother, 

friend)? 

She's 

He's 

etc. 
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Practice request forms and ametiities: 
plirases witli i% 



Please put your coal in tlic closet, 

Jose. 

Juan. 

etc. 

Thank you. (after aciioi^) 
You're welcome. 

(Same for other pieces of clothing.) 

Please put the ball in the box, Maria, 
Thank you. (after action) 
You're welcome. 

(Same for other things in work and 
play areas,) 



Make the requests; the children act 
them out. 

After repeatedly listening to requests, 
the children make requests of each 
other and respond to each other. 



Phrases with on 



Please put the book on the table, 
Maria. 

paints sheif 
etc. etc. 

Thank you. (after action) 

You're welcome. 



Drill phrase beginning with in and on 
in contrast; /rom and in: from ando/i, 
in contrast. 



Phrases with front 



Please get the ball from the box. 
Carmen. 

paints shelf 
etc. etc. 

Thank you, (after action) 

You're welcome. 



Use routines of getting things and 
putting things away. 



Develop request form miUgireme 

Jose 
us 

than 
fum 
her 
etc. 



Please give mc tlje pencil, Maria. 

crayon, Juan, 
etc. 

Thank you. (after action) 
YouVe welcome, 

*** 



Repeat these patterns: building 
content vocabulary with things in 
play and work areas around the roon^. 



Please give Jose the crayon, Maria. 

him etc. 
Thank you. (after action) 
You're welcome, 
etc. 



Indicate child meant by him and her. 
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I'Icaso give Cai incn liic crjsor. Maria. 

her etc. 
Thank you. (after action) 
You're welcome, 
etc. 



Please give us the c ray oik Jose. 
Thank you. (after action) 
You're welcome, 
etc. 



Indicate group lor tts 

Review commands in contrast: 

Please get 

Please put . , 

Please give me 



Please give Jose and NJaria the crayons, 
them 

Thank you. (after action) 
You're welcome. 



Review in contrast to previous patterns. Please give me this paper. 
InchuU' rl}i\ and thu!. Please give nie that l^rush» 

etc. 



Devise a game that requires children to 
make requests using alternate patterns. 



Teacli anienily requests: drill in 
contrast to above. 



May I have this paper? 

brush 
etc. 

May 1 have that crayon? 

book 
etc. 



Children act out these patterns, 
touching things for this, pointing to 
things for that. 

Repetitioii drills will make these 
patterns automatic. Sec Oral Patten? 
Practice Drills. 



*** 

May u e have I Ins ha 11'.^ 
etc. 

May we have that eraser? 

elc. 



*** 



leaJi mno ut \X'\h t,> he [nisi icfise. 
Use here to express physical presence: 
stalciMonl p^ntciii, 
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fin in school today. I'm here today. 
I was in school yesterday. 
1 v\as here vesterday. 



.Substitute days ot week, etc., for 
yesterday in all patterns having to do 
with atlendanee. 

I'or memorization drill, make cards (if 
individual words: l(h/ity. yeslen/uy, 
mis, IS, nufues oj days, etc 
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Jose is in school tcKlay. Joso is licfc. Childtcn make selection of 

Maria Myriy individual cards to say: 

Jose was ia school yesterday. Toduy is , . . * 

Jose was here yesterday. Yesterday was 

Me was in school yesterday. (choosing each word of sentence) 

Maria was here yesterday. 

She 

etc. 



We were in school yesterday. 

Wc were here yesterday. 

Maria and Jose were in scliool 

yesterday. 

They were in school yesterday. 
Tl^y were i^re yesterday. 



Indicate group including speaker for 
we. 

Exclude speaker for (hey. Indicate 
group. 



Vsc of negative. 



Juan wasn*t in scliool yesterday. 
Tie Sunday. 
-Maria 
She 
etc. 



Conversion drills will help to make 
these automatic. See Oral Pattern 
Practice Drills. Hxplaiu the meaning of 
\vasn*( as was not; use of contracted 
form in specih. 
Children repeat both patterns. 



\ wasn't in school yesterday. 

Sunday. 
Monday, 
etc. 

We; Tliey, Marie and Juan wcrcn^t 
etc. 



Review learned t|ucit(on pa(tcrt\s, 
arfumative and negative response, 
!>uhsiitution df hi fi' tor /// svhool: 
prof)i>in) for nouns, clc. 



fs Jose here today? 
Maria 

Yes, he is. No, he isd't. 

she she 
Are all (he boys here today? 
Yes, they are. No, they aren't. 
Are the ijjris in the playground? 
Yes, they are there. No, they aren*t 
there. 



Ask tpicslions. At llrsi, groups re- 
spond, (hen individuals. Alter hearing 
questions repeated many tinics. child- 
ren ask thcjn. Individual j^raclicc and 
group response. 
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Review staleinciit patteru; phrases 
beginning with familiar preposilions, 



I was ill the playground Monday. 
I was on the swing Monday. 
Same for: Maria was 

She 

Jose 

lie 

They were 
You were 

etc. 



Use substitution drills for pluases, 
pronouns, etc. Sec Oral Pattern Prac- 
lice Drills, 



Build content vocabulary » singular 
and pUual, witlun a ramiliaf paitcrn. 



This is a coat, a hat, a crayon. 

These arc coats, hats, crayons 

(touching objects). 

etc. 



Use realia or pictures. 

Practice conversion drills. 

See sample in Oral Pattern Practice 

Drills. 

Be careful to recall difference between 
s sound in hats, coats, and z sound in 
crayons, etc. 



Teach present progressive form of 
verb to {auxiliary use). 



Jose is painting. 
He's painting. 
Maria is singing. 

She's 

etc. 



Build on previously learned pattern, 
e,g,, Jose is a boy. 

Use dramatization or pantomime to 
illustrate continuing action and give 
pattern while action is going on. Begin 
with the present progressive because it 
can be pantomimed simultaneously 
with vcibalixation. 



Mjria and Jose jrc painting, playmg, 
etc. 

They're p.nnting. 
playing. 

etc. 



** * 

Build on previously learned pattern, 
e.g., Marie and Jose are here, etc. 
Teach contracted form as common 
usage after children have practiced and 
understood the uncontractcd form, 
e.g., 

Jose's painting. 

Muria's painting, etc. 

Jose and Maria arc painting. 

They're 

Isxclude speaker for they're. 
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You're painting, hm. 
playing, Muri;t 

etc. 



We're painting, 
playing. 

etc. 



Include speaker in group for uv're 



Tm painting, 
singing. 

etc. 



Wiihiu iho same pattern, teach the 
participles jumping, miking, talking, 
etc. 



Use substitution drill See Oral Pattern 
Practice Drills. 



Teach question form with what. 



What's Jose doin^? 
he 

Moria 
she 

He's walkuig, 

She*s 

etc. 



Ask questions as child panlominics 
action. 

lixplahi meaning of contracted form. 
Children pantomime patterns, c,g.. 
What is iose doing? 
What's Jose dohig? He's talking. 

eie. 



What arc wc doing? 
WcVc talkii^g 
jumping. 

etc. 



What are ihey doing? 
They Ve painting, 
etc. 



Indicate group of children outside of 
the language group, for they. 



Contrast / in question with you \\\ 
response and vtec versa. 



What am I doing? 
You're painting? 

e(e. 

What are you doing? 
Km running, 
etc. 



Pantomhne action and ask questions. 
Class responds. Drill in contrast; 

) on W I '»} 
Direel questions to one chikl as he 
pantomimes action. Child responds 
with paltcin. Review previous p;i1tcrns 
through a pantomime game, e.g., 
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What ani I 6omg1 Class responds; 
You're ...................... 

Ask; What's he doing? 

Class responds: He's 

Have a group pantomime action. 
Ask: 

What are tliey doing?Class responds: 
They're cfc. 



Teach question: inversion of to be: 
negative response. 



Are you talking, Jose? 
No, Tm not. I'm singing, 
etc. 



Use pantomime to make it meaningful. 
Require bolli negative and positive 
responses by then asking: 
Are you singing? Yes, 1 amjni singing. 



Am I singing, Juan? 

No, you're not. You're talking. 

etc. 

*** 



Pantomime action and ask question. 
Help group to respond. Eventually 
individuals ask questions and give 
answers. 



^\re we singing? 

No, we're not. WcVe talking, 

etc. 



Include speaker in group. 



Are Jose and \hr'^'^ playing? 
No, they're not . They're working 
etc. 



Are they working? 

No, they're not. They're playing. 



Indicate children outside the group or a 
group within (he group. 



Expand familiar pattern. Build content 
vocabulary. 



Wliat'sJose playing? 

He's playing a game. 
What'sCarmcn singing? 

She's singing a song. 
What are they painting? 

They're painting pictures. 
What arowc eating? 

We're eating cookies. 

etc. 



Use individual and group dramatic plays 
to make these pattccns mcanlng,ful. 
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Introduce placement of adjective 
before noun. Review contracted form, 



What^stliis? 
ft*s a blue crayon. 

green ball. 

yellow dress. 

etc. 



Use realia or pictures. 
Use substitution drill after pattern has 
boon langht to n^ake it automatic. See 
sample, Ota^ Pattern Practice Drills. 
Other adjectives can be substituted for 
color adjectives. 



Introduce contrasting adjectives. 



This is a big ball. 
Tins isa little ball. 
What's this? ' 

It'sabigbalh 
Wliat^sthis? 

(t*s a little ball, 
etc. 



Use pictures, children, things in room. 
Teach other opposites when concept 
has been mastered, e.g., (all-short; 
high-low; fast-slow; new-old; 
loud-soft. 



*** 



Develop use of verb to have (present 
tense). 



I have a bicycle. 
You have a crayon, 
etc. 



Use realia, pictures, etc. 



*** 



Build vocabulary. Teach plural of 
nouns. 



Wc have a table, 
a cluiir. 
etc. 



Use rcalia. pictures, etc. 
Include speaker in group 
exclude for ihev. 



for we; 



We have tables, 
chairs, 
etc. 



Have children make picture dictionaries 
to reinforce vocabulary. 



They have a crayon. 

a picture 
a book< 
etc. 

They have crayons. 

pictures. 

books. 

etc. 



Third person singular of to have Maria hasacrayon, 
(has). 



She 



a book, 
etc. 



Have clutd hold the object as class says 
(he pattern. 
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Maria has crayons, 
books. 

Jose has a crayon, 

a book. 
He etc. 

Jose has crayons. 

books. 
He etc. 



Kxpand pattern: p!accnient of 
aJjtVtive be lore noun. 



Maria has a pretty dress today, 
new hat, 

Jose has a pretty tie today, 
new 

green belt, 
brown pants, 
blue 

white shirt. 



Develop dialogue to teach pattern. 
See sample Oral Pattern Practice Drills. 
Review vocabulary. 

Teach new vocabulary. Use reatia, 
pictures, or other visual aids to insure 
coirecl concepts. 



I have a new dress today, 
white hat. 
blue crayon, 

etc. 



We have white paper on our desks. 
They have woodcji pencils on their 
desks, 
etc, 



Include speaker for we, 
Exclude speaker for they. 



Introduce interrogative of ro funi.' in 
affinnaiivo and nctiative responses. 



Does Jose have a pencil'? 

Maria 
Yes, he does, 

she 

Docs he have a pen? 
she 

No, he doesn't, 
sfie 

lie has a pcncii. 

She 

etc. 



To build vocabulary, use realia, toys, 
room equipment. 

Ask: What does he have? to elicit the 
pattern for review: He has a ball (sec 
end of cxanipics). 

A game makes these patterns 
meaningful- For example, give a child 
something lo hide on his person or in his 
desk while another child is asked to step 
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SUGGESTEf) APPROACH 



Do you luivc a ball, Maria? 

Jose? 

Yes, I do. 

Do you have a doll, Maria? 

Jose? 

No J don't. 
1 l\avc 'iX ball, 
etc. 

Same for: /; vou; tlicv: wc\ 



outside tlie door. When the child 
returns to the room, he asks: Does 
Maria have the * . P. The class answers; 
No, she doesn't or Yes, slic docs, etc. 
At another time (he question: Do you 

have the. Jose? No, 1 don't or 

Yes, I do. This can also be done with 
groups. The child asks: Do (hey have 
(he . . .? The class answers: Yes, they 
do or No, they don't. If child js 
unsuccessful in guessing, ask: Who has 
the , . .? Response: 1 have or\\<ii have 
or Maria has, etc. 



Develop the siu^ple present using a 
variety ot^ verbs. Use time words (o 
show ; habitual actions for tiie simple 
present, ongoing innuediate action tor 
ihc present progTcssive. 



I am playing ball now. 
I play ball every day. 
I an^ playing a game now. 
I piay a game every day. 
\ Vim playirig house now. 
I play house every day. 
etc, 

I am jumping rope now. 
(jump rope everyday. 
I am closing the closet now. 
1 close (he closet every day- 
I am opening my book now. 
I open my book every day. 
etc. 



Introduce patterns with questions cued 
by tinie words, mm, every day. Child 
pantomimes action words: What are 
you doing now, Jose? Jose responds: I 
am playing ball. Ask: What do you do 
every day? Jose responds:- I play ball 
everyday. 

Use drills to help children learn to 
drop the ing of the participle for the 
simple present tense {repeated action). 



Teacher 
Teacher Cues 



Children 



Now I am 

playing every day 1 play 
Now 1 am 

jumping everyday I jump 
Now I am 

closing everyday I close 
Italk 

everyday now l*m talking 
\ chew 

everyday now Tni chewing 

etc. 

Practice with many verbs and all per- 
sons. 

♦ ** 
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SUGCESTliO APPROACH 



Apply t)thcr time indk'ations for 
lubilualactioiu 



\Vc carry our books to school every Uiy. 
You clicw cookies at siiack time. 
The niuiiilors close the closel i ; the 
morning. 

They play ball in the yard at rcce 
etc. 



Use conversion drills from progressive 
to simple present and vice versa, 



Review and expand pattern by use of 
adjoclivcs bcfi>re noun. 



I paint pretty pictures every week. 
We drink cold milk at snack time. 
You 

The girts 

They 

etc. 



If children are sufncicntly mature, 
familiar phrases may be added: 

in ihcniorning 
afternoon 

at snack lime 

etc. 



Teach sitnple preseni. using the third 
person singular. 



.Maria paints pictures every day. 

She 

Jose 

He 

etc, 



Because of sound production 
similarities, group as follows: 



U) 


(es) 


(ks) 


plays 


closes 


walks 


jumps 


washes 


works 


opens 


brushes 


asks 


recites 


marches 


drinks 


reads 






etc. 













f:xpand pattern with piuases. 



Maria jumps rope in the yard. 
She 

Miss plays a song on the piano. 

etc. 



At this point, a game to cn^phasize the 
process of expanding a pattern is 
helpful Each child adds to the original 
sentence. 

Teacher: Jose eats. 

f'ifst child: Jose cats cookies. 

Second child: Jose cats cookies at 

snack time. 
Third child: Jose cats chocolate 

cookies at snack time. 
Cue these expansions by such questions 
asu/wr. uhcn, what kind, etc. 
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SUGCHSTRI) APPROACH 



Drill possessive adjcclwe iu iiiiiiul posi- 
tron ividt iuhject tmm. 



Our class pluyscvciy day . 

Sly i'ricnJ ualks to scIujuI every day. 

His fallici works in a Tactury every day. 

Her niotlier eookj^ in the kitchen every 

night. 

Their puppy phiys with them 
a nernoon. 
Your . . . 
etc. 



every 



Introduce and develop past tense ot 
regular verbs(i't/ with sout^d ofJ). 



Jose jumped. 
He 

Jose jumped yesterday. 
He 

Jose jumped last weck< 

He 
etc. 

Nbria pbyed agame yesterday. 
She 

Carmen played house last week. 
She 

Jose played ball yesterday. 

He 
etc, 



Use pantomime to introduce paderf^ 
Ask as child carries on action: What is 
Jose doing now? Children respond: Jose 
is junipjng. Jose slops jumping. Ask: 
What did Jose do? Give pattern: Jose 
jumped. Children imitate model. 

Because of sound production 
similaiities, group as follows: 



(d) 


(cd) 


(ki) 


played 


painted 


talked 


carried 


wanted 


walked 


combed 


started 


wliaekcd 


slc*yed 


printed 




etc. 


clc. 


clc. 



txpand pattern with famihar 
phrases. (Begin practice without time 



I played ball. 

1 carried my doll fo school. 

I combed my hair in the bathroom. 

etc. 



Use as many verbs asappJicobJe but in 
groups with similar end sound 
production. 



We played tn the yard. 

Wc stayed in the room. 

We carried our paints to the easel. 

etc. 



Teach phrase mtruduced by with. 
Review placement of adjective before 
noun. 

Review' phn^scs introduced by o}}. 
Introduce ^o. 



I played with a big doll. 

i lived with my grandmother in Puerto 

Rico, 

I stayed with my best friend last night. 
W^e: You; They; Maria; Jose; She: He. 



Use \crbs ending with d sound for 
sound production. Use pantomime and 
dramatic play to inctc^isc 
comprehension. After panlominie l)ave 
action described. 
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su(;G[:sri:i) appkoach 



I WDrkccl with niy frlciid. 

I walked on Avenue. 

I talked to Miss 

W e; Y ou ;T lioy ; M at ia ; S he ; J osc ; He 
etc. 

Miss started a game. 

My Ifiend painted a picture. 
His brother printed a story. 
Hers is ( e r \v a n ( ed a cook ie . 
Your; Their; Our 
etc, 

*** 



Use vorhs ending witli Av sound. Sdcss 
sound production. Drill in contrast to 
a b 0 ve . e . g . J p I ;i y c d J wo r ke d , e t c . 



Use verbs ending with vii sound. 

Stress production of cud sound. 

Drill in contrast, e.g., 

I played I talked - I painted 

etc. 



Develop use of to he followed by goifii^ 
ti> to express future time. 



We're going to paint. 

play, 
sing, 
dance. 



Start with we re. Use group plaiuiing of 
activities. Contrast this with previously 
practiced past tense. Indicate children 
outside the poup for I hey *n\ 



They're going to paint. 

play, 
sing. 

Maria and Jose are going to paint. 
They Ve going to paint. 

You're going to play. Indicate individual or group; exclude 

pain I. speaker for voifVc. 

Maria is going to paint. 

She's 

Jose 

He's 

etc. 



Strops contrasted use ofvoN and/. 



You're going to paint, 
play. 
I'm going to paint. 

play. 

dance. 

etc. 



Dramatize with two children. What are 
you going to do? Km going to paint. 
What ani I going to do? You're going to 
pa i fit. 
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LANGUAGi: AIM 



SENTENCE PATFERN 



SUGGESTED APPROACH 



lixpand pattern for all persons in 
agreement with verb. 



Teach (piestion form using going to 
introduced by vvViar;coi(tracted forni of 
verb in response. 



We're going to paint pictures. 

play gaines. 
sing songs. 

etc. 

What arc wc going to do today? 

We're going to paint. 

What are they going to do today? 

They're going to play. 

etc. 

WImt's Maria going to do (oday? 
she 

She's going to 

What's Jose going to do today? 
he 

He's going to 

etc. 

What are you going to do tomorrow. 
Jose? 

Sunday 

Pm going to 

etc. 



Make substitutions of activities in home 
and coninumity,etc. 



Prepare a dialogue to introduce this 
pattern. 

First child: What are wc going to do 
today? 

Second child: We're going to paint 
pictures. 

Third child: We're going to play 

games, etc. 
Same for other persons. 

Cliildren may enact a pantomime of 
school or home activity in answer to 
these questions posed by group. The 
group repeats the pattern describing the 
activity pantomimed. Give model 
question and answer; children imitate 
model. 



Review simple present in contrast to 
simple past and going to for future. 



We play games every day. 

jump rope 
([, You, They) 
We played games yesterday . 

jumped rope 

painted pictures 
(L You, They) 

We're going to play games tomorrow. 

(You're, They're) 

etc. 

Jose plays games every day. 
He paints pictures. 

jumps rope. 
Maria 
She 

Jose played games yesterday, 
eic. 



[ndicate group for they. 

Include speaker for we. 

Conversion drills cued by time words: 

We play games every day . 

Cue yesterday. 
We played games yesterday. 

Cue - tomorrow. 
We*rc going to play games tomorrow, 
etc. 

See Oral Pattern Practice Drills. 

Make children aware of the identical 
pattern for all regular verbs for person 
agreement and tense; addition of 5 or rs 
in luird person singular, present tense 
and i'J for past tense, for all persons of 
the verb. Practice: Maria plays 
every day. Yesterday, she played, etc. 
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SUGGESTED APPROACH 



Maria is going to play games toiiiorrovv. 

She's 

Joe's 

He's 

Jose and Maria are going 



Apply Ihis lo paKcrri practice wilh all 
regular verbs. 



I'xpand sciuciKcs. using possessive ad- 
jectives: all tenses ai^d persons of wwy 
regular verb tauglil. 



Our class plays ball every day in the 

playground, etc. 

My friend plays ball every day. 

played yesterday. 
Niy n 3 other works in my house every 
day. 

Vkorked yesterday. 
Our class is going to play in the park 
tomorrow, 
etc. 



Teach use of llie verb like wilh all 
persons. 



Fullow wilh infinitive furuT. 



1 like carrots (nulk), Maria, etc. 

Wc 

They 

You 

Maria likes carrots, etc. 

She 

Jose 

He 

I like lo play. 
We jump. 
They run. 
You 

Maria likes lorun. 

She walk. 

Jose 

He 

etc. 



While the verb like follows the form of 
regular verbs, its use in English differs 
from many other languages. Many 
languages express this in the pattern: it 
pleases me. Therefore, special emphasis 
should be put on the development of 
(ike in this English usage. 
Use dialogue: 

Teacher: Does Maria like carrots, Jose? 
Jose: IdonUknow. 
Teacher: Please ask her. 
Jose: Do you like carrots, Maria? 
Maria: Yes» 1 do. I like carrots. 
Jose: Yes, she does. She likes 
carrots. 



Develop past tense. 



I liked the carrots at snack time 
yesterday. 

Maria milk this morning. 

She 

Jose 



Use time expressions to indicate past. 
Stress no change in past tense for third 
person (not in technical terms). Play a 
game, e.g., I play ball. I played ball. He 
plays ball, lie played ball. 
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SUGGESTED APPROAC H 



lie 

They, We, You 
etc. 



hUioJucc inL\^ul;!r vvjh sec, pi o sent 
len^o, 



Ivxpand pjt terns. 



1 see a man. 
house, 
policeman, 
hoy. 
etc. 

You 

\Vc sec a dog. 
They 

Maria sees a man. 
Slic 

Jose sees a man. 
He 



*** 



We see a dog iti the picture. 
We see a little boy iti the street, 

our turtle on the science table, etc. 
(Same for other persons.) 



Introduce by dialogue: (Pablo goes up 
to large picture facing the room.) 
Teacher: Pablo is looking at a picture. 

What does he see in the 

picture. Ana? 
Ana (rote response learned earlier): 

I don't know. 
Teacher: Please ask hini. (Models 

pattern.) 

ATia(wilh help): Pablo, \\ hat do you see 

in the picture? 
Pablo (with help): I see a truck I house. 

pohcenian, etc) 
Ana: Pablo sees a truck m/- I lo sees ;i 

truck. 

Repeal with different children ]»>okinK» 
at picture. Group can take place ^>r 
teacher in dialogue. V'ary this with "on 
the science table " "out the window" 
etc. 



Develop question w itln/n, ih>cs. 



What do we see in this picture? 
We see 



What do they see, 

Jose and Maria 

They see 



What does Maria see? 
Jose 

Maria sees 
She . 
Jose 
He 



Use pictures of conununily and lionie 
Build content vocabulary in these areas 
After introducing the question foriTi 
with your asking the question and the 
group aiisweriiig, divide tfie group in 
half: one group asks and the nther 
answers, The groups thcfi change pails 
A small group within the group is up 
for they. Maria and Jose come u> the 
picture; one group (|ueslions. the other 
group answers. 
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I saw a policoMKin yesterday. 

You 

Wo 

Tiioy 

Maria 

She 

J osc 

He 



SUGGt'STRI) APPROACH 

Refer to previous development of / sec. 
Using picture, ask: Wluit do you sec [\\ 
tins pieture, Jose? I see a policeman, 
eic. Removing picture, ask; WluU did 
you see in the picture? 1 saw a 
policeman, etc. 

Ifchildrcfi arc sufficiently mature and 
have successfully generalized about 
forms of regular verbs, they may nolice 
the irregularity of iho past tense of sec. 
r.xplaiii that sec and some of (lie otht^r 
action words of Hnglish arc sometimes 
called Magic Words because they change 
into entirely different words for past 
time instead of just adding (•{/. The 
children can then identify the 
succeeding irregular verbs as Magic 
Words, 



Roviovv patierns; names of colors; 
placement of adjective before nouns: 
verb lenses. 



Wc played on a red seesaw yesterday. 
I see a yellow bird in the picture. 
She's wearing a blue dress today. 
Wc saw green grass in the park. 



Use realia and pictures ' accmetit of 
adjective before a noun i5 difficult for 
many Mi children. Use substitution 
drills. See Oral Pattcfn Practice Drills. 
Review contetU words- 



*** 



Teach quest ions, affirmative response, 
shorl form. 



Docs Jose play Iiall every day? 
Yes, he does. 

Does Maria play with a doll? 

Yes. she does. 

Does he play with a bat? 

she a doll? 

Yes, lie docs. Yes, she does. 
Do we ? Yes. we do. 

they 

1 

etc. 



Practice through games, etc. Ask a 
question. Children respond in chorus 
(entire group, then small group) and 
Individ ually. 

Children ask ([ucsiions. Children 
respond in chorus and individually. 



Negative response, short form. 



Do I see nu>vies ever> day? 
No, you don't. 

Do Viui see movies every day? 
No, I don't. 



Review eonletil vocahiihii\ within this 
pa It cm: days of week; activities of 
luMnc and sehool: numv veihs. 



*** 



J '^ ^ 
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Review fanuliar pal terns: all tenses 
of verbs, I n e r e a s e eoiiteiit vo- 
cabulary. 



Do tliey see movies every ilay? 
we 

No, tliey don't, 
we 

*** 

Does Maria see niovies every day? 
Nu, slie doesn't. 

Jose 

lie 

Maria plays vvitli jneks. 
Slie boys. 
Jose 
lie 



We played with games 
worked clay, 
washed st)iip. 

etc. 



(\intrasi use o\ a before singukir nouns 
uikI its omission before plural nouns. 



I played with a ball yesterday, 

Maria and Jose played with games 

yesterday. 

They 

Maria plays with a doll. 
She 

Maria and Carmen play with dolls. 

Tliey 

etc. 



Tcaeh present tense oftogcK first person. I go to school every d;iy. 

to the playground, 
to the movies. 

etc. 



Use the n^odel above ft>r: 



Wv go 
They go 
You go 



Review verbs taught: reguLir; irregidar 
verb sec: affirniative and negative. 



lUiild content vocabulary. Games or 
realia that urban children arc likely to 
be interested in should be used. 



*** 

Conversion drills make these patterns 
meaningful. See sample. Oral Pattern 
Practice Drills. Apply to all verbs and 
nouns previously taught. Add new 
content nouns. 



Use time expressions: every th\\ in the 
morning, all daw etc. 
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Thini person agrconier)!. 

*** 

\\\wh present progressive of lo go. 
t:xpat\d pattern. 



Develop past tense oftogo. 



Question form willu//c/. 
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Mariu goes. 
She 

Jose goes, 

lie 

etc, 

Contrast simple present / go vviili 
present progressive Jni going lor all 
persons. 

Maria goes to school with her sister. 
She goes to the playground with a 
friend. 

Jose goes to the park with his brother. 
He goes to the library with Miss 

Jainie is going to the movies, 
(same for all persons) 



[went to the movies. 

library. 

We; They; Maria; She; Jose; He went. 

Our class went to the movies. 

My friend 

etc. 



Where did you go on Monday , Jose? 

I went , , 

Where did I goon Monday. Maria? 

You went 

What did you sec? 1 saw 

I You 

etc. 



SUGGESTED APPROACH 



Use time words: every day, now. etc. 



Substitution drill will imkc ihesc 
patterns automatic. Sec Oral Pattern 
Practice Drills. Practice questions and 
responses as described for verb vtr 
Apply same to the verb go. 

Give practice with a varielv )i 
subject-verb agreement patterns taught. 

Contrast: Dn painting now wiiU/ paim 
even day. 

The verb go can be added to Ma^ic 
Words, This tense is developed ui 
answer to the question: 

Where did you go on Monday? 

we Tuesday'^ 
they Sunday'' 
last week? 

etc. 

Substitution drill after the palter)) nas 
been taught will help to make t 
automatic. See Oral Pattern Practice 
Drills. 

*** 

Contrast / in cjucstion with roit -u 
response, and vice versa. Model lie 
question and answer: children iisten il 
first: on signal they give (he niswei o 
the question. After much practice n 
listening to your model of Mie question, 
one group asks the question md 
anotiicr answers. The groups hen 
change parts. Individual children isk 
the question as the class answers: 
individuals ask and answer eacli ')thcK 
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Where did Nhiria gu on Monday? 

Mar ill went 

w iiiii ulu jiiv see . 

S!\cs;ivv 

etc. 

*** 

Where did they go? 
you 

They went 

We 

etc. 



Use name of day tJiat Im passed. 
Involve as many verbs as have been 
tanghl. Stress contrast bciweeii.v^?// and 
/ in question and ruuwer e.g.* 

Where did voj< go? /went 

Whcie did / go? went 



Indicate group they: exchide speaker; 
nv includes speaker. Use dialogue. 



Negalivo response. 



Did you go to the movies yesterday? 

No, I did n't . 

Did Maria talk to you? 

Jose 
No.siie didn't. 

lie 

etc. 



For addiiional practice, use other verbs 
already taught with ail persons, e.g.. 

Did you eat your cookie? 

No J didn't. 

etc. 



{ n t r o d u ce To r lu s u f ve r b to t /rink : 
present tense. 



We drink milk. 
They juice. 
You 
i 

etc. 



Jn response to question; 

What do we drink at snack lime? 

they 

you 

I 



Past tense. 



Review by contrast. 



Maria drinks milk. 

She 

Jose 

He 



I ilrank niilk. 

You ; Mar ia ; She : J ose ; 1 1 c ; T hey ; We 
etc. 



*** 

Mai ia is drinking milk. 
She 

drank tnilk. 

is going to dnfik nulk tonjorrovv. 
drinks nillk every day. 
(Same (or all peisi^ns. ) 



Wfiat does Maria drink? 
she 
Jose 
he 

*♦* 

In response to: 

What did you drink yesterday Jose? 

Maria? 
etc. 

Identify verb drink as belonging ii\ 
Magic Words. 

*** 

Maria acts out drinking milk. 
QucsUon: 

(DiniiiL' pantonume) What's Marui 
doiug? 

(Alter paril(HUinie) \Mia( did Maria do"* 
What is she going to d^ tomorrow? 
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Teach inlcrrogalive, affirinative, aiiU 
ncgalivo rcspoti>es. 



Is Maria drinking milk? 

Yes, she is. No, she isivt. 

Diil Maria drii^k milk? 

Yes, she did. No, she didn't. 

Docs Maria drink milk every day? 

Yes, she docs. No, she doesn't. 

etc. 



Develop present tense of to cat. Build \Vc eat cookies. (They; You; 1) 
vocabulary. etc* 



Third person 



Maria eats cookies. 
She etc. 
Jose 
He 



Past tense of to cat. 



We ate cookies yesterday. 

Monday, 
etc. 



Review 



jVach (Hjsscssivc adjcclivcii and apply 
(hem to parts u\ body. 

I'rcscnl tense 
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Same as above for: 
T[iey;You;Maria; Josc;I 
she he 

Same contrasl drill as described for 
to drink. 

Maria washes her hands. 
She 

Jn^i' w;ishcs fiis liaiids. 
lie 

I \\:\s\\ Miy lumds. 
You your 
We our 
They their 



What does she do at snack time every 
day? 

(Same pantomime for each person of 
verb.) 

Conversion drills cued by time words 
nuke the form automatic. 

«*« 

Introduce by pattern: Maria isdrinkitig 
milk. Stress the change oF position of 
is in the question forniv 



Ask: What do we eat at snack lime? 

breakiasl? 

hmch? 

etc. 

What docs Maria eat, Jose? 
Jose: I don't know. 
Teacher: Ask her, 
Jose: What do you eat, Maria? 

Maria: I eat , 

Jose: She eats 

etc. 

*** 

Ask: What did we eat a! snack lime yes- 
terday? 

Add verb cat to Magic Words. 

*** 

After much oral practice, if children arc 
sufficiently mature, a gencrali/ation 
can be made about adding s to third 
person, present tensc» in contrast to 
some fonfi for all persons of past tense 
(not in technical tcrn^s). 

*♦* 

This construction is different for 
Spanish-speaking pupils. The Sp.uiish 
construction is: We wash the hands. The 
iz pronunciation of verb ending should 
be drilled with suhbtitutit)ns of verbs 
with same sound endings after (he 
pattern has been (aught, e.g., 

Maria brushes lier teeth every day, 
etc. 
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Wo w jshcd our hands, etc. 
They llicir 
Maria washed her liands. 
Slie 

Jose his 
lie 

Same conirasl drill as described to 
drink. All verbs und content vocabulary 
la Ui;lit. 



SUGGESTED APPROACH 



Ask: Wliat did we do yesterday before 
wealo our snacks? 



Substilulioii drills (see 

Practice Drills). 

Maria combed hei hair. 
Jose his 
We our 
They their 
etc. 



Oral Pattern 



*** 



AjipK \\ : Uy,\\\ W\ \\\{\\ pat- 

lenis, j^iii I ff} fake njf. 
lUnkl \r!cahw!ai \ . 



[Mtk'Mi wjtii ihe nicaiiiiu; ol" t(> cat. 



I pul ot\ \]\y coal. 
You your 
\Vc our coats. 
They tlieir 
\ le |Hits on his cvnil. 
Siie her 
Maria her 
Jose his 
SauK lor (akcof)] 

1 had milk for breakfast, 
eggs 
toast 
cocoa 
etc. 



Similar ditflcully lor SpaniNli-back- 
grouud child as wash our iiands, e.g., 
I put on the coat. See Con^iarative 
Analysis, Substitution drills cued with 
pronouns will help to make these 
automatic, e g-1 ^ put on my coat. (Vo?/, 
thcVy ele . as above.) 



Develop through quest ions: 
Wiiat did you have for breakfast? 

a snack'' 
on our trip? 
in the park'^ 
etc. 



I had juice for a snack, 
carrots 
C(K>kies 
etc. 

1 had lunch on our trip, 
candy 
fun 

a good time 
etc. 

**+• 



IdcfUify have as belonging to Magic 
Wufds/ 

Use substilutiou drills to make the 
pattern automatic. See Oral Pattern 
Practice Drdls. 



ERIC 



I. A\(;u A(;i: aim 



Si:\Ti:NCi: PATT(:RN 



SUGGRSrrJ) APPUOACil 



Rcvkn\ vocahiilji) 

1 each otiicf uscN odunl. 



\\c hai! snack.s lliis ii)oMii/iu. 

g;unos \'Oslcrd:i> . 

a f»c\v turtle o\\ the science 
tabic > estcrdiiy. 
Tlie class had ganics in (he yard 
yesiciday. 

Olii class had a party last week. 

liie buys had riiii vviili gjnies lliis 

etc. 



Use substitiiiicH) drills !o make tlicse 
automatic. See Oral Pat tern Practice 
Drills. 



Contrast use ol'/fui c and /wc/. 



I have a headache. 

sliMDachaclie. 
earaciie. 
tiH)thaclk\ 
I iiad a headache. 

sluniachiiclic , 
etc. 



Review parts of body. Us^Sinioti Says 
gaiDc. Dramatize with gestures. 

Develop answers to: Why were you 
abscfU yesterday, Jose? etc, 



Introduce t|uesti(>n torni with why. 



Why was Jose absent? 

Maria 
lie had a headache. 
She IkuI a iieadaehe. 

etc, 



Use diaUjgue as sugL:es[cd in Oral 
Pattern Practice Drill. 



Review coninuuids, iisiiig fanuliar 
vocabulary. 



Introduce adverbs ending in f\\ 



Walk to llie door. Maria, 
Jose, 
etc, 
windi)w 
closet 
niy desk 
your seat 
etc. 



I'm w alking quickly. 

Vou're 

lie's 

She's 

I'm walking: slowly. 

lie's 

Slio's 



Give commands: child responds. Then 
children give commands to eacli other 
and respond to each other. To review 
present progressive, the griiup can 
describe Maria's response by saying as 
she [lerlorms the action: Maria is 
walking to the door. After Maria lias 
completed the action, review past tense. 
Group says: Maria walked to the dotir, 
*** 

Dcfnonslrate and contrast the slow 
action with the (juick action, and say 
with each: I'm walking quickly 
(slowly). C hildren repeat the action and 
patterns. 



ERIC 



LAN(.lJA(a AIM 



si;nti;nck paiteun 



SUGGUSTl'l) APPROy\CH 



Tcatli plural useof v<^//. 



Apply udvcrhs tuconiiiiand pattern. 



Kcviovv phrjsos beginning with on. 



Icvkh pluaso hoiiiiiniiuj. wttli UHL/cr. 



Contrast concepts. 



*** 

Contrast in, on. under 



Anna is walking quickls . 

She's slowly. 

Jose 

He's 

etc. 

Yoirrc walking qukkl> . 
Tiiey^rc slowlv. 
WcVc 
etc. 

**♦ 

Walk quietly, Maria. 

quickly 

slowly 
Get up care fully aria. 
Close your book quietly Juan, 
etc. 

* 

The book is on the table, 
etc. 



The book is under llie table, 
etc. 

Review naiiies ofobjects substituted foi 
hook Lind fahic, e.g., 
Tliecrayoi\ is on the desk, 
Thobjskct is under tliedosk. 
etc. 

The doU is in the carriage. 
My book is on tfiedesk. 
The basket is under the desk, 
etc. 



Child perforins the action with the 
group, spying (he pallern while action 
is goitm on. 



(iroup walks to door; class says pattern, 
r ur wvVe, group performing action says 
the pattern. Develop other adverbs, eg,, 
quk'tlw carcjnilw etc. 



i'hMactsouf teacher's command, 
Individuals give conunands. 
Individuals act them out. 



*** 

Illustrate the patterns. 

* ** 

Children repeat in chorus alter you 
illustrate pattern and give model. 

IndividuLiI children illustrate pattern as 
group verbalizes. 

Individuals verhji'/c as they illustrate 
pattern. 

*** 



Teach conij>aralive fornts of adjectives 
as modifiers. 



Tliis is a big crayon. 
This is a bigger crayon. 

(IVactico subslitutifjg tanuliar patterns 
and vocabulary.) 



Csc reaha or pictures. Develop 
comparative concept. Review and 
/inic as a basis for introJnci/ig concept 
oi bigger. 



I see a big house hero. 
I see a bigger house there, 
Hector has a big dog. 
Maria has a bigger dog, 
etc. 



Use other adjectives, e.g., new newer, 
wide wider, etc. 



ERIC 



LANCUAGi: AIM 

Develop use of the ailjeclivo as ;i 
p r e d ica t e e on 1 [) 1 e n ^ e n I . 



SENTENCE PATTERN 

The cookie is big. 
Tl^o doll is prelly. 
Tiiecake isswccl. 

(Practice suhslilutini! knowii vocahd- 
hiry.) 



SUGGESTED APPROACH 

Use rcalia» pictvires, wedgies, etc. 



Teach use of comparative form of 
adjective as predicate complenieiU. 



Thiscookicisswc<5t. 

Sugar is sweeter. 

My grandmother is old. 

My giandfather is older. 

That automobile is fast. 

That automobile is faster. 

etc. 



After concept is established and much 
oral practice given, a generalization 
about adding cr to the comparative 
fonn can be made tiirough a game: 
Teacher Children 



big 

old 

fast 

sweet 

etc. 



bigger 
older 
faster 
sweeter 



Develop use of superlative adjective as 
moditlcr. Substitution of pronoun 
tor noun; use article ///f for superlative. 



As predicate complement. 



*♦* 

Practice substituting other patterns and 
adjectives. 



IVaifi the possessive form of nouns. 



Maria has a big cookie. 

Jose has a bigger cookie. 

Hector has the biggest cookie. 

Repeat above, substituting one for 

noun, in the comparative and 

superlative forms. 

This dog is big. 
This one is bigger. 
This one is the biggest, 
etc. 



Maria has a pretty doll. 
Carmen hasa prettier one. 
Louise has the prettiest one. 
etc. 



This is Juan's hat. 
That is Jose's coat, 
etc. 



Develop this as you did the coniparative 
fomi. 

Stress use of the in superlative form. 



Make cliildren aware of comparative 
and superlative endings est. Be sin ^ 
to use only those adjec lives that a J \ cr 
for the comparative and est for the 
superlative. 

Ihi: Of yposi/' s already taught, 
low lower lowest 
high higher highest 
etc. 

Develop through question: Whose hat is 
this? etc. 
Answer: ju;in's. 

This is Juan's luit. 
"lliis is diniLult lor rixisf N I L-hildron. 
In most languages (lie possessive lorm 
(i^kcs Ihe pattern: 
1 he IkiI of JuiuKctc. 



IM 



LANC.UAGi: AIM 



SIiNTI:NCI:PATTI:E?N 



SUGGESTED APPROACH 



Review pa It em s, usIm^ possessive I'orni 
ofnoiifis in v;iricd positions. 



leavh possessive fornis uT nouns anJ 
jMonouMS. lApaikl patterns. 



Review possessive noun form; 
comparative and superlative adjective 
tbrnis as pici-iicate c on^ piemen ts. 



leach tag answers, afrirniativc and 
negative forms. 



Keview possessives, 



Marians doll is In the carriage, 
r his is Jose's crayon. 
Juan luisMuriuMuU. 
eu\ 

**+ 

The leacher^shat is in the closet. 

Your hat is in the closet. 

Jose is playing with his iViend's game. 

Juan has a policeman's hat. 

The policeman's coat is blue. 

The nremaifs hat is red. 

etc. 



Marians ball is big. 
Jose's ball is bigger. 
Juan's bail is the biggest , 
etc. 

This is Maria's coat, isn't it? 
hat, 
etc. 

No, it isn't. 
Yes, it is. 

Tfjis is my cookie, isn't it? 
his 
her 
etc. 

No, it isn't. 
Yes, it is. 

These arc Jane's crayons, aren't they? 
Jose's 
etc. 

\o, (hey aren't. 
Yes, they are. 

'Kiese are cnn toys, aren't (hey? 

her 

hh 

their 

yonr 
tliey arerrt- 
Yes. thev are. 



I'se cned c|ueN(ioii Jrih. 

See sample. Oral Pattern Practice Drill, 

e.^.,\Vhefc is Matia'sdoU? clc. 



Use dramatization, pictures, puppets, 
real ia, etc. 
Ask questions. 

Whose hat is in the closet? 

Where is my hat? 

What is Jose playing with? 

What docs Juan have? 

What color is the policenian's coat? 

What color is the firenun's hat? 

etc. 



Tag answers are derived from the tag of 
the question.c.g. jsm7 it? 

At First ask the question and set it up to 
elicit first one response, then the other, 
e.g., 

No, it isn*t. 

Yes, it is. 

First the whole group responds, then a 

small group, titer] ifuiividuals. 

After much oral practice, individual 

children ask the cpiestionand tlio group 

responds. Then individuals respond. 

Help by giving the model fretiuentty, as 

needed. 



*** 



ERLC 



LANGUAGEAIM 



SENTENCE PATTERN 



SUGGESTED APPROACH 



Kovicw Hucstioii form ialroJucod by Wliose crayons are tlicsc? 
wfiffu. singulur and plural verb pencils 
aviiccnient ; use oi'lhcsc and this. boots 



etc. 



lii ill ui contrast. 



i \pand sentences by substitution ot 
piitusei. tor these and this, review 
personal pronouns and |)ossessivc I'orni 
n: noui^^ 



lK:voli>p use of can and can't as 
.uiMhaj ICS \o express abilitv . 



Whose crayon is this? 
pencil 
coat 
hat 
cec. 

*** 

Whose books are these? 
Whose hat is this? 
etc, 

*** 

Whose books are on my desk? 

his 
her 

coat is on the chair? 
pencil is in the basket? 
crayons are under Marie's desk? 
etc. 

*** 

I can touch tlie desk. 
J can't touch the ceiling. 

My father can drive a car 
I can't drive a car, 

! can see the house. 

(standing at window) 
I can't see the house. 

(sitting in seat) 

Sartic tor you, we, they, Carnicn, 
etc. 



l ejch (|iicsiion form: short answer Can 1 touch the chalkboard? 
sinttni^ tioin i'f>r/ to /. Yes, you can. 

( an you touch (he ceiling'^ 
No, I can't. 



Same for pronouns he, she, they, we. 
Sume for Maria, Jose. 



ERLC 



Review These are Jane's ctavotis as ii 
motivation and basis for building (he 
change from statement to questioi* 
form. Ask the question; class answers: 
individuals answer; a child asks the 
question as the class answers, 
individuals answer. Give the model if 
needed. Because you wish the childreii 
to practice the change in word ordei 
from question to statement, the first 
response should be the full pattern. 
However, the normal native speaker's 
response would be just the nanjc of 
the person; therefoie, practice is given 
in that form as well, e.g,, 
Whose aie these? 

Jane's, 
Whose crayon is this? 

Jose's. 

Stress failing intonation when 
questionwordisused. 



*** 

Contrast the aftlrniative with the 
negative. 

Illustrate the nieaningof the patterns as 
you demonstrate while saying Ihcnj 
Illustrate the stress pattern by usini 
your hand, e,g,, I can touch the desk t 
can't touch ihe ceiling, etc. Childrei' 
repeat the sentences in chorus, using the 
proper stress. The class can be divided 
into two groups; one says: I can toucli 
the desk; the other says: 1 cai^i touch 
the ceiling, using proper stress TIk 
groups can then change parts 
Individual children may then make 
their own substitutions of things the\ 
can or can't do, 

*** 

I 

Ask the question at first and lielp lln. 
class to answer: Yes, I can. No, I cm i 
Point out the change of stress ui Mu 
short answer, e.g., both can atid cah ' 
are stressed. One gnui]> asks Ific epics 
tion; another answers. The class ask: 
the ipiestioiK individuals answer, ijuli 
viduals ask and iMJswer cuch other 



LANGUAGIi AIM 



SFNTENCE PATTERN 



SUGGESTED APPROACH 



Contrast shifting nl" you and / willi 
repetition of third person pronoui^ ii^ 
responses. 



Develop substitution of third person 
pronoun for noun. 



( an he touch the chalkboard ? 
Yesjiecaii. 

Can I toucfi the chalkboard? 
Yes, you can. 
Ciu\ l\c touch the ceiling? 
No, he can't. 

Can you toucli the ceiling? 
No, I can't. 

Same contrast with she, they, wc. 

Can Juan touch the desk? 
Yes, he can. 
^ Carmen 
she 

Can Juan touch tiie ceiling? 
No, he can' I. 

Carmen 

she 

Can Juan and Carmen ? 

Yes, they can. 
No, (hey can't, 
etc. 



Teach use oisame and an v. 



Drill use of can iwd cm'f in contrast; 
introduce some and anw 



I can see some books on the table, 
I can see a book on liie tabic. 
I can sec some plants on the windowsili. 
I can sec a plant on the table. 

Same for: you, (hey, Maria 
etc, 

»*♦ 

I can see sonic books on the tabic. 

I can't see any pens. 

I can see some |Kns. 

{ can'l sec any Iiooks, 

Same for:>v;i/. m\ thay, Maria 

etc. 



Set up a tabic with books as children 
watch, and say : I can see s^me books on 
liiC table. Cover all books but one and 
say: I can see a book on the table. 
Develop the concept of some being 
more than one. Build vocabulary with 
things in room. 

vSet up a table with several books and 
pens as children watch. Cover pens to 
hide them from view and ask: What can 
you sec on the table? The children 
respond in chorus or individually. Ask: 
What can't you sec that is covered? Give 
the model: I can*t see ^m' pens. Then 
ask: What can't you see? The children 
respond: 1 can't sec any pens. Reverse 
the covered objects and repeat pattern. 



Develop use of sfvnc and any with verb 
to have, altlrmative and negative form. 
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ERLC 



1 have sonte pencils. 
1 haven't any pens. 
I have sonK^ cake. 
I haven't any caiuly. 
Same Ur. :you, they, w 
etc. 



Use realia. pictures, toys. Allow 
children to hold objects to illustrate 
have pattern. Those who do not hold 
the object illustrate {h^havcn'i pattern. 



L AN(;U AGi: AIM 



S|{NTI- NCr: PATTERN 



SUGGHSTI:!) APPROACH 



Kovicsv quest uui tornu slioit aiisvvoi 
at'f'jiinjliw ami noi^ativo; uso aikl 
JtHi'l \o\ liisl .nccckkI ;iTui lliittl persons 
nt" die \oih uilh pcisoiuil pruTuunis. 
Ap[iK i.i>c ol" si>nu' ami tin v 



K\k1i use uf (Ah'.v aiul (A'Cnv/V witii 
noun .ind [X'lsoiial [pronoun. 



Review ta^J! :ms\vers. 



*** 

l)evvlofi Use oi pdsi lense of /wr<' u iMi 
the Jirsl, seeoJKl.aiu! llunl [lerson pm- 
Tjouns, Kevieu use of tt.fti nu\nnng ulso. 



*** 

ERIC 



Do you I lave souje eatKlyV 
'l 

lliey 
Yes. I do. 
you 
ilicy 

I Jon't luive any eandy. 

You 

They 

Do ) ou have any candy Jose? 
No,[ don'L 

you 

(hey 

*** 

Does Jolin have some paper'? 
lie 

Yesjiedocs, 
No, hedoesfi'L 

Does Carmen have sonic paper? 
she 

Yes. she does, 
No, she doesn't, 
etc. 

Carmen doesn't liave any paper, does 
she? 

Jua)] ho 
No, she doesn't, 
ho 

Yes. she does, 
ho 

etc. 

I have sonic pencils n(tu , 
Yesterday I had s^omc crayotis. 
L,ast week 

Y()u have a ruler today. 
Yesterday you had a ruler, loo. 
(Day (jrvveek) 

Wc have a playground period today, 
^'esterd:ly ue hail a playi!n)unu j^'riod, 
(oo. 

L;isl nuMith 

They have a piiintinii period now . 
Yesterday the> had a dance jviiod. 
Tins inoj lunL! 
etc. 



i'lovldc children witii objects talked 
about. Some children will liave Ihini^s; 
others will not. At first ask the quoslion 
of the cliildren wlio have thtngs/l hey 
i^ive llic short aiiswer. Then say: The 
chi) Jren who don't liave any candy will 
plejse tell ine. llelp them to give the 
negative pattern. A child then asks the 
question as the class replies. Two groups 
ask and answer each otiier. Individuals 
ask and answer each other. 



Review earlier patterns; Docs Juan have 
a ball? Ask tlio class and set up an 
airirniativo reply. Help with the slior? 
response. Ttien set up a negative 
ros[)onse and help with the negative 
form. Then say: Ask me about Maria. 
(Help, if necessary.) This is then 
practiced with substitutions for names 
and objects. 

*** 



*** 

Huitd on oarh'er patterns, e.g., I have a 
pencil. Set up a situation for a 
conversatioti between cliildren, first \\\ 
groups, then as individuals. First one 
grou|i uses present tense; the other the 
past. Ci roups then reverse roles. 
^Substitution drill will set the pattern. 
Sec Oral Pattern Practice Drdls. 
Indiviiluals then hold conversation 
making own substitutions e g., 
Hoy: You have a bhie dress today. 

Yesterday you had a green dress. 
< You have a red t ie todny . 

Yesterday you had a yellow tie. 
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L \X(.ll AC.r. AIM 



SENTKNCI: PATTERN 



SUGGESTIil) APPROACH 



Develop use oi thini person of (he verb 
tor pionoufisutid nouns. 



Teach question t'onn: past tense of 
lunr iisini: aiixtliaty (//(/; sliorl ai^swer, 
alTirnuitive an J ne«jative. 



Maria lias a pretty dross today. 
She 

Yesterday, she had a pretty dress too. 
This boy has a poiKil today. 
Yesterday » he hada peu. 
etc. 



Did you have a pencil yesterday? 
I 

we game period 

they etc. 

Maria 

she 

Jose 

he 

Yes, 1 did. 
we 
tliey 
Maria 
slie 
Jose 
he 

No J didirt. 
we 
they 
Maria 
s)ic 



Build on carHer patterns: change in 
third petson singular, eg. » 
I see 

Maria sees. 
Ideulify has as a Magic Word. 
Marcia has a pretty dress. 
See previous suggested teaching 
approach. 

**♦ 

Base this development on previous, 
pattern: 

Do you have a pcucill Ask a child who 
answers (from previous drill); Yes J do. 
No, 1 don't. The children then ask and 
respond lo each other. Then ask the 
question vvitli the words did and 
yesterday. Help the children to reply if 
they cannot make the analogy Xodo and 
don't. Substitution drills lor objects 
and time words help to make the 
patterns automatic. Sec Oral Paftcrn 
Practice Drills. Children cvejilually 
make their own substitutions as they 
ask and answer each other. 



Dull ilic atiinnatiw and no^atjvc tt)rins. 



ERIC 



I [iad a pencil yesterday. 
Did I have a pencil yesterday? 
Yes. you did. 

i had a cold last month. 
Did I liaveacold last month? 
Yes. you did. 

I didn't have a pencil yesterday. 
Did I have a pencil yesterday? 
N(i, you didn't, 

I had ice creani tfiis morning. 
Did 1 have ice cream this morning? 

Yes. you did. 
etc. 



Use a game situation to make this more 
meaningful. Begin by saying: See how 
carefully you can listen. Em going (o 
tell you something firsl; then I will ask a 
question. You wt)n't be able to answer 
unless you listen to what 1 tell you. Say 
the patterns at first; the class answers. 
One group asks; anotlier answers; 
individuals say the patterns as the class 
answers. The children make their own 
substitution as they say the patterns. 
After much practice the childreii may 
gcnerali/e about the use o\ had for the 
past statement and the use o\ did have 
for a past (/uestitfu Jortn (not in 
technical language). 



LANGUAGl^ AIM 



SIiNI LNCF PATTERN 



SUGGESTED APPROACH 



leach use of question word nhcrc wiilj Where are the hooks? 
plural form of verb la he. elc. 

There (Here) 

The books arc there (licrc), 
etc. 



Substitute a phrase lor here or (here. Where arc the books? 

In the bookcase. 
The books are in the bookcase. 

Where are the coats? 

In the closet. 

The coats are in the closet, 
etc. 



leacij the verb hrifii^: all persons. 



Review the present progressive form 
of hrifii^ifii^; use all persons. 



I bring pencils to school everyday 

We bring 

They bring- 

Maria brings . ^ _ , _ 

Jose brings „ . 

lie brings 

She brings 



1 ani bringing coca cola to the party. 
Wc are bringing things for th.c party. 
They arc bringing candy for the party 



Review patterns: Where's (he 
ehalkboard? It's there. !n developing 
the new pattern, ask the question first. 
Accept the answer: There, because it is 
a natural, native response. Since you 
wish the children to practice the 
statement pattern, say: Tell me about 
the books. Indicate the answer: The 
books are there. Substitutions are n^ade 
for objects. Substitution drills make 
responses automatic. {See Oral Pattern 
Practice Drills.) 

Drill In.usc of question and answer: 
Whereas Maria? 

In her seat. 
Maria is iw !icr seat, 
Wliereare the children? 

In the playground. 
The children are in the playground. 

etc. 

Use rcalia and pictures. Be sure to elicit 
the full pattern through the question: 
Tell nie about 

*♦* 

Review some of the regular verbs 
already tavight. This can be done 
through a substitution drill;start with a 
pattern, e.g., I play ball in the yard 



everyday. 




Teacher 


Children 


Iplay balJ in 


I play ball in the 


the yard 


yard every day. 


every day. 




He 


lie plays balL. - , 


Wc 


Wc play ball 


Tiiey 


Tliey play ball 


Maria 


Maria plays ball 


She 


She plavsball 


Jose is playing 


Jose is playing 


ball now. 




The girl 


The girl is playing - 


1 


1 am playing - - 


Wc 


Wc are playing 


They 


They arc playing 


I (flayed ball 


1 played ball 



yes(crday. 



ERIC 



LAN(;U A(;i^ AIM 



si:n ri:Nt r: pa tti:un 



SUGGE^Srill) APPROACH 



iio 

Wo 

They 
SUirki 
Jose 



lie played ball 
Wephycdbull 
TIjcy played l)all 
Maria {)layt'd 
Jose [ilayed 



Re\ie\\ past Iciise, 

Ki'\iew aiiieenk'iit in niffnhL f n)" lunin 
and ]nisscssi\o jHoiuiiiii , 



1 hroudit my [k\\ U) sciiool yesterday. 

I Ic biouiihl his pen lo scIioliI yesterday, 

We pens 

They pens 

Marie .a pen 

My friend ^anie fo n\y house. 



huroduee tliis past tense with a 
substitution drill of previous irregular 
verbs tauglit. I f these have been grouped 
togetlier as Magic Words or given some 
otiier name, brought can be identified 
as belonging to that list. Sec 
substitution drill, e.g., 



Teac}|er 


Children 


1 drink milk 


1 drink milk 


every day. 


every day 


Cue: now 


1 am drinking milk 




now. 


yesterday 


1 drank milk 




yesterday 


lie 


He drank milk 




yesterday. 


Wo 


We drank milk 




yesterday. 


They 


They drank milk 




yesterday. 


Maria 


Maria drank milk 




yesterday. 



Develop the new pattern by asking: 
Wfiat did you bring to school 
yeslerday? Give the answer as a nuidel 
Cliildren repeat it in cliorus, in small 
groups, and individually, cic. 



DnW in cnj)tfa.st. 



I play 
I bring 

He plays 
He brings 

We played 
We brought 
etc. 



Devise a gauK*: Jose pantoiDiines a daily 
action and says: 1 play ball every diiy. 
The class then says: fie plays bidl 
evofv day, elc, 
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LANGUAGE AIM 
Develop question fonii witli what. 



SENTENCE PATTERN 

Wlial did you bring to school 
iliis morning? 

I brought . 

What did Juim bring ? 

He brouglU. . 

What did wc bring ? 

Wo brought . . 

Wha( did Ihey bring _ _„ ? 

They brought . 



SUGGESTED APPROACH 

Use the dialogue previously described 
to make the patterns more nioaningt'ul, 
e.g., 

Teacher: Jose, what did Juan bring to 
school this morning? 

Jose: I don't know. 

Teaciier: Please ask him. 

Jose: What did you bring to school 
this morning, Juan? 

Juan: I brought . 

Jose (to class): lie brought , » 



Teach vcv no questions and responses. 



Did you bring your pencil? 
Yes J did. 
No, t didn't. 

Did Jose bring something to the party? 
Maria 

Yes, he did. 
she 

No,f\e didn't, 
she 

Did they bring things for the party? 

Yes, they did. 

No, they didn't. 
Did we all bring things ? 

Yes, wc did. 

No, wc didn't. 



Teacher asks questions; class replies. 
One group asks questions; one group 
replies. Groups exchange roles; 
individual children ask and reply to 
each other. 



Indicate group for they: exclude 
speaker. 

Include speaker in we. 



*** 

Review past tense; irregular verbs 
taught; apply question form introduced 
by question words. 



What did you see yesterday? 

thismorning? 
etc. 

I saw a ► 

Where did you go this morning? 
etc. 

I went to , 

What did you drink for lunch 
yesterday? 

I drank ^ „ . 

What did you bring to the party? 

I brougljt _ . 

etc. 



*** 

Build content vocabulary. 
At first ask the question and call on 
individuals to answer. Help with tlic 
verb form, if necessary. After many 
children have been given an 
opportunity to answer, call on a child as 
the class asks the questions. Help, if 
necessary. After many children have 
had opportunities to answer questions 
put by class, individuals have a 
conversation; perhaps a dialogue can be 
worked out, e.g., 
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SENTENCE PATFERN 



SUGGESTED APPROACH 



Icaci ilic place ol a)}if in ii series of 



Wliat did you bring to school today» 
Jose? 

1 broviglit a pen, a pencil, and a book. 

Maria, what did Jose bring to scliool 
today? 

He brought a pen, a pencil, and a 

book. 

What did wc bring to school today? 
\Vc brought a hat, a coat, a scarf, and 
hoots. 

What did they bring 

They brought 

etc. 



First clnld: 

Second child: 

fMrsl child: 
Second child: 
First child: 

Second child: 
First child: 
Second cliild: 
First child: 
Second child: 
First child: 



I went to a parly 
yesterday. 

Did you have a good 
lime? 

Oh,yes,l did. 
What did you play? 
I played games with my 
friends. 

What did you eat? 
I ate candy and cake. 
Did you bring a presen(? 
Yes, \ did. 
What did you bring? 
I brought a game for \\\y 
friend. 

This can be worked out with four or five 
children, each asking a question or 
answering. Children then change parts 
so that they get pract ice in ah patterns. 

Introduce by starting with the 
question: 

Teacher: What did you bring to school 

today, Jose? 
Jose: I brought a pen. 
Teacher: What else did you bring? 
Jose: 1 brought a pencil. 
Teacher: Anything else? 
Jose: 1 brought a book. 
Teacher: You can tell it all in one 

sentence this way: I brought 

a pen, a pencil, and a book. 
Jose: I brought a pen, a pencil, and a 

book. 

Group (in chorus): I brought a pen, a 
pencil, and a book. 

Ask (lucstions. Help Jose to give tht- 
proper pattern in Ins answer. Call on 
many children to give the answei 
pattern. Build content vocabulary 
through realia or pictures of things 
whose names the children should lear/i. 
A gjmc can be n^ade out of using many 
words in a series. putli!igthefl?/(/ before 
the last. 

Many verbs can be used, l-or example 
h)oking at a picture, a child says: I see a 
dog, a cat . a man, and a house, The class 
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SUGGESTED APPROACH 



Tcacb rci|iiosl pjltcrii with bring: Bring a book h) Jose. 

conUasl a and flic. Bring llic book on llio desk lo Maria. 

Bring a pencil tome. 

Bring llie first book on tfio siielT to 

Hilda, 

Bring a book from the bookcase io nie, 
etc. 



Review present progressive; 
expand paliern.s wiili clause. 



Maria is walking lo the table while we 
arc wa telling. 

Ilelga is junipii^g rojie while we are 
watciiing, 

Juan is singing while we are listening, 
speaking, 

clc. 



*** 



repeals the series as the ehiid points lo 
(lie scries in (he picture. The class says: 

1 le sees , , , a fid ^. 

This must be developed by practice. In 
using the ami in series of varying si/e, 
the children may be led lo making a 
generah/alion. 

*♦* 

At Hrsl give the request ajid have the 
children carry oui the action. Say: Tell 
nie what you did. The child replies: I 
brought the book on the desk to Maria, 
etc. After hearing your model many 
tinges, children make the recjucsl of 
eiich other and respond to it. They 
discuss the difference between a and 
ffw, A substitution drill will help lo 
make the pattern automatic. Sec 
substitution dull in Oral [\iliern Piac^ 
lice Drills. I inally, children make their 
own substitutions. 

Start with a review of present 
progressive, e.g., I jni walking; he is 
walking, etc., in a ([uick drill situation. 
Expanded patterns are dramatized with 
single child and class. 
Teacher (as actioTi i<;<':irried on): 

Maria is walking to the table. 

We are watching. 
Wc say that in one sentence. Lis- 
ten, ,\laria js walking (o (he table while 
we are watching. 

The class gives the pattern witii your 
help, as a cliild performs the action, 
Stress and intonation should be 
emphasi/ed. If help is needed in this 
;jrea, drill starts frouk the end of the 
pattern, e.g., u7//7c' wc arc watchin\: 
(with falling intonations): to the table 
(with rising intonations): to the tabic 
w bile wc arc watchbi^^ (using the rising 
and falling intonations drilled): uw/ArXi^ 
to the table while we are watching:/,^ 
walking to the table while we are 
'vatching: Maria is walking (o /he (able 
while we are watching. 

*** 
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SUGGFSTFJ) APPROACH 



Develop past {>rogfcssivo with the 
aiixiliary viws or wrre in avircoinenl with 



I'xpaiu^ pattern; tense agreement; 
third peison singuhir. 



Teach tlrst person singular pronoun. 



Introduce first and third person plural 
pronouns. 



Maria was walking tt) the table. 
She 
Jose 
He 

We svere 
M aria was dancing. 
She 
Jose 
He 

We were 

llelga and Jose were jun^ping. 
*** 

Maria was walking to the table while we 
were watching. 

Jose was speaking while wc were 

listening, 

etc. 



I was walking to school yesterday while 
it waj> raining. 

I was playing in the yard yesterday 

while niy frif^nrt vvrK w:Urhing. 

etc. 



We were playing in the yard yesterday 
while the principal was watching. 

They were dancing yesterday while the 
music was playing. 

Maria and Jose were dancing while the 

music was playing, 

etc. 

* * * 



Develop this pattern by building on 
present progressive. Kcview Maria h 
walking to the (able, while Maria is 
perforiiiing the action. When Maria 
resumes her seat, ask: What was Maria 
doing before sl\c wciU to her seat? 
Stress the element of lime. Help the 
cliildren to answer: She was walking to 
the (able. Then say: Tell nic about 
Maria. The ct dren then respond: 
Aiaria was walkifig to the table. 

*** 

Vhc same proceduic as above. The tense 
agreement can be brought out by 
driUing in contrast, e.g., Maria is 
walking to the (able while we arc 
watehing. Maria was walking to the 
table white we were watehing etc. Use 
irregular ones already drilled. 

♦ ** 

Present the pattern as a past experience. 
Children then practice the pattern. Be 
careful to use those verb fonns which 
l\;wc been previo\i5;ly taught. Drill in 
contrast for verb agreement as 
described in preceding development. 



Use procedure as in previous develop- 
ment. Indicate group, including speaker 
for we; exclude speaker from group 
lor ihew 



Teach second person singular and plural You were talking while the class was Indicate a person for singuhir, a group 

use u(xtni. listening. i\n plural. 

You were listening while I was talking 
etc. 
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Drill incunlrasr. 



Develop expanded patterns using 
comparative form of adjective. 
IntroJuce use of than in comparative 
form. Build content vocabulary. 



Revievv' possessive form of nouns. 



Review possessive pronouns. 



Substitute noun subjects for pronoNns. 



si:Nn:NCKPAnF:KN 

) pjjyjn^ wilhmy^^anies no\\\ 

I was playing witli my giuncs 

\ eNterda\ , 
Wc arc reading our books now. 

We were reading our books last week. 
Maria is dancing now. 

Maria was dancing lliis iv.orr.ing. 
Juan is singing wfiife we are listening. 

Juan was singii^g while we were 

Hstcnini^. 

Same for tliey, lk\she. 
etc. 



T[)is book on ilie desk is bigger than 
that one on tlie table. 

pencil 
crayon 

truck in the street 

in the picture 
can oti the sheit 
on the desk 

etc. 



Jofm's coat is hij^ger than Juan's. 

Juan'scoat is Ioniser than John's. 

Maria's pencil is longer than Juse's. 

J ofi/fs Coat is bigger than Juan's 

because Johii is bigger. 

etc. 

My paper is longer ihnu yours. 
iUs paper is longer than mine, 
Your paper is longer tlian his. 
Our line is longer than theirs, 
etc. 



Juan is taller than Maria, 
shorter 

The teacher is taller than Jose. 
My lather is taller than niy mother, 
etc. 



SUC.GI STFI) APPKOACH 

Use iriinstorniatioji dnlls to njake these 
automatic. I'xpand theme, e.g , I am 
playing with my games now while you 
are watching. I was playing with my 
games yesterday, while you were 
watching. Juan was singing while we 
were listening. 

After much drill, chiUlren n^ay make a 
generali/alion (if they are sufTiciently 
mature) about the verb tense 
agreement, or you may lead them to a 
generah/ation if you feel they are ready 
for it. (Do not use technical terms.) 
**♦ 

Review comparative forms taught. Set 
up objects of different sizes or pictures 
of things of different sizes for 
comparative forms. Ask nhrrc to elicit 
phrases: 

on the desk 

on the table 
Tliis and the following developments 
can grow out of no/HHjn)erica) math 
lessons. 



Have children try on coats. 

Apply clauses begirnnng with hccausc in 

answer lo why. 

Have children compare lejigih. 



J lave children actually compare objects 
by measuring vu estii\uiting whatever 
youwisf! to stress, (Jive the model many 
times wliile children listen. Children 
then repeat the nunlel. 

['sv (his as an outgrowth ol annual 
Health l)a\ checkups I he cnuipai a- 
tivcs heavier, Iwalthicr, etc . can also 
he us^'tl 
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KcviCA question foiiii wilh is: rovic\\ 
possessive pronouns. 



Introduce llio question word which. 



Is lliis liook hi^ger than lluit one? 
^'es, it is. 
No, it isn't. 

Is John's coat hinijer tluni JoseV? 
^'c.^. 11 is. 
No, it isn't. 

fs my paper lont^er than yours? 
his mine? 
your Ins? 
our line theirs? 
Yes, ills. 
No, it isn't. 

* ** 

Which book is bigger? This one or tliat 
one? 

This one { loijchiri'; book ). 

That one ( point itu:). 
Tliis book is bii;ger. 
Tliat book is bigger, 
etc. 



.\pply llioe 1^. litems and the ones 
innnedialely preceding these in content 
areas, e.g.. The Indian brave is taller 
tiKH) the s(|iia\v. Air is lighter than 
water. New York is bigger than San 
Juiin. Puerto Rico is a wider island than 
Manhattan, 
etc. 



Ask the question, first using realia and 
pictures. Tiie children answer with 
short fonn. Then point to the bigger 
book and say: 'Icll iiic ahoul this. This 
book is hij^i^cr is tiien a natural response. 
Substitute otiicr comparative 
adjectives. Ap[Wy to content area. After 
the teacher models the (juestion many 
times, the children imitate the model. 



Icjch liie superlative torni of adjcc- 
li\es. statement Wtnu. 



This book is the biggest, 
rock 



crayon 



etc, 



John's book is the biggest, 
Maria's coat is the knigcst. 
fielgaisthc tallest. 
My rock is the heaviest, 
I'n^ llic oldest, 
etc. 



Set up objects that illustrate higi^cr<ind 
the biggest. Review the pattern. This 
book h bigger, by holding up two books 
and asking: Which book is bigger? Then 
show three books and ask; Which book 
is the biggest? Do the same for: 

the longest 

the t^illest 

the heaviest 

the oldest 

etc. 



Review patterns applying cotnparjtive 
and superlative adjectives. 



Bring me :i bigger book, (live Jofm the 

heaviest bocjk on my desk. 

etc. 



Substitute content words from 
cnriicuhnu ,ircas m;i(li, science, social 
studies, ni.ip stiid\ , etc. e i:., w inch is 
the hiL[gesi ;^ 

(nngesi 

Iik:.hesi 

etc. 



* * * 
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Develop cxpanJcd pal let n witli da use 
Ivginniiiu Willi when. 



! carry iny books when I coino lo 
scliool. 

I play wiih iny friend w lien I see him in 
llio playground. 

I iielp tny motlior when I conic hoitie 

iVoni school . 

clc. 



Inlrodiice by combining iwo basic 

paiicrns: 

I carry my books. 

I come lo school. 

Have pupils combine ihe iwo senieiices 
by asking: When do you carry your 
books? Cliildicn answer: When I cotnc 
to school. Ask: Can you make one 
semen CO out of' these two by usitig the 
word that inlroduces the (luesiion? 
Children are helped to respond with tlie 
pattern: ! carry my books when I Ci)me 
to scIjooI. Drill with other i'aniiliar 
verbs, e.g.. 

Children 

I walk w ill) nn 
fi lend when [ 
see him m the 
street. lThe> 
lejieat entire 
sen I e nee.) 
1 buy food at tfje 
super nun ke I 
uhen I come 
home Hum 
schutjl. (They 
repeal en I ire 
elc. sentence J 

Teacher asks individual children 
make own substitutions, e.g.. 



Teacher 
I walk Willi my 
tiiend uhen? 



i buy food a I the 
superniurkct 
vvtieti? 



lo 



Teacher 

I help my mother 
when? 

etc. 



Children 

I help my nuftficj 
wjicn she needs 
nie. ( I Ic ic[icals 
em ire senlefuv.) 



KmcIi siijtrnij pi.»M!ii)n vjI .ulvcihjal 

CLlU^C 



When I c(>me lo schnnl. 1 cany my 
books. (See previous devehipnient.) 
elc. 



Drill, using altenuiie position for the 
adverbial clause introduced by when 
Stress rising intonation at end ot\'lause 
whcnil is at bculnniim ol a Nentcncc. 
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.MaiEcu v>l w *M Js, list' V I.hinc> 111 \ jfA ■ 



L'rcN>i\c l^-tiNV, 1ii,s| and [[iiul pv'iMMis 



/\s I \v;ilkcvl alniii: [\w slioot I sasv my 
IVicikI. 

Helen skates in the p.irk every Jay ifs[ie 
IsiTi sick. 

plays 

etc. 

I put nj\ book where t can see it. 
Adela puts lier book where slic can sec 
ii. 

We, they, you, she. he, etc. 

I'm i:iving (ho pencil to Juan, 
ciayofis 
books 

I le's ui\ ini! the pefuil to Juan. 
She^ 

C^ainien js uiviny. 
Ju:m is jjivini: 
etc. 



Pantomime the action as you say the 
pattern to furnish a modch Children 
then carry out the action as they say the 
patients. Tlic class then says the 
patterns as a boy, then a girl then 
Carmen, then Juan cj^acl the action. A 
group enacts the' action as anotlier 
eroup sa>s the palterti; individuals 
CTKict tlie action as other individuals 
p\v the pattern. 



Teach secotid person snii:ul;ir ;md tliird 
person phnnl. 



(CjJl ^Mi^pL' pi.^N^-Ii( K'llM-. 
IM^I Jtkl Sv.nMvi prlvnliv Mlhllllai JiliJ 



You're j^ivmg Jolin ;i pencil now, 

We're givini^ mone\ to I NIC ['!• today. 

They're 

elc. 



i uiAe niy moiher :i fui;j cvei) Miorfiiii^t;. 
N'nii ;'ivc \(iur ruMthci ;! :.w\y 

\\c I'lve money lo t \K J.l eveiv ve.ir, 

iiiev 

ele. 

:y i( ^. 



introduce this by giving Jofin a pencil as 
you say: \ \w givitig John a pencil. Ask 
Susanne to tell what you are doing as 
you repeat the action. Help Susanne to 
say: You're giving Jolin a pencil. This is 
repealed by having a child carry out the 
:jclion using Vm giving pattern and 
^recnacling the pattern as tfie class says: 
) (}H 're givitig. Content vocabulary can 
l^c built with suhsiiluiion drill. Use 
cr\>\ip aetu>n for u'c Vc and thvy'rv. 

Stress this pattern for representing an 
ongoing jctivity tor a specit'ic time 
element. Substitution drills will build 
content vocabulary and nuke the 
p;it[ern uulcunatic. See Oral PLUtern 
rr.ictice Drills. 
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Contiiuic third poison singular 

nouns ;ind pronoun. 



I xpand with lime clause. 



Ucview verb lo be, first and second 
persons irj preseiit and past tenses, 
statement fornK interrogative tornu 



Review irregular verbs, all persons; 
Tioui^s and pronouns; p;ist tense. 



Maria gj;es her mother a big luig every 

morning. 

She 

Jose gives money to IfNICl'l' every 

year. 

lie 

etc. 

1 give my friend candy when he comes 
to see me. 

We give a cluiir to visitors when ihey 
visit our classroom, 

They give money to UNIC III- when it's 

Halloween. 

You give 

Maria gives candy to her friend when 

she couKS to see her. 

She 

Jose 

lie 

*** 

Tni a pupil in this class. 
Am I a pupil in this class? 
You're a pupil in this class. 
Arc you a pupil la this class? 
I was playing hall in the yard, 
Was I playing ball in the yard? 
Satiie for you 

hlisc s;iw the play in the auditorium. 
She 

Did 1 lise see the play in the audi- 
torium',^ 
slic 

Juan went to the tnovies. 
He 

Did Juan go to the movies? 
he 

Hilda drank milk fe)r lunch. 
She 

Did Hilda drink milk for lunch? 
she 



A generalization 
adding s to the 
smgular nouns and prunoi 
pfays, jumps, cats, drinks, etc 



:my be made about 
verb lor third poison 
' pronouns as in 



After much practice during which you 
have helped with models, children 
make up Iheir own patterns to express 
their ideas. Sec drill described for inlro- 
ducing clauses in previous development. 



All questions arc answered. 

Teacher models; children repeat, e.g., 

Yes, you are. No, you aren't. 

Yes, I am. No, Tm not. 

Yes you were. No,you weren^t, 

Yes,she did.No»shedidn't, 

etc. 



See previous development. 
After much practice and automatic 
control, the children can generaliz.e 
about tlie change of verb form from the 
statement to tlie question {not in 
technical terms) in past tense, e.g.. 
Teacher Children 



I'Jsic saw 
Juan went 
etc, 



Did HIsic see 
Did Juan i^o 
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Review irregular verbs, present tense, 
first. second, and third persons. 



Ln AUi] plural. 



Pierre ate Ins Iniieli in selnM)l. 
Did Piene e;Jt Ins luncli in scluu)!'! 
Carinen brou^lit her Unich \o schcK)!. 
Did Carn^en bring her linich to school? 
Ileriry i;avc his sister some help with 

iiKltlh 

Did \ lenry give his sister sonic help with 
nuitli? 

Sumo for first, second, and lliird 
persons: singular and plur;d, noniinalive 
and ohjecijvc 

I go to the movies eveiy week. 
Do I go ti) the movies every week? 

go to school every Monday. 
Do you go t^) school every Monday? 
Jose goes to the playground every day. 
lie 

Does Jose go to (he playground every 
day'^ 

la- 
Mar ia goes 

Site 

Does Maria gt) ? 

she 

I give nty mother a hng every day, 

J)o yon give your niotlier a liug every 

day? 

Yes J do. 

No. I don't, 
etc. 

Same t\ir 
Wc 

Do we 
They 
Do they 



Use eunversion drills. Do tiic same foi 
other irregular verbs taught, c.g,, see 
drink, cat hrin^,gi\\\ etc. 



Intrvjducc this by saying: What do you 
give your inotlicr every day, Helen? 
Tfjcr] ask the question as the child an- 
swers, Yes, I do. No, I don't, 



Introduce past tense, first and IhirtI 



I gave John the pencil. 

Ho 

She 

Hlisc' 

Antonio 



Perforn^ the action as you say: I'm 
giving John the pencil. After the action 
is conjpleted, ask, Wliat did I do? (Jive 
the model: I gave John the pencil/I i\e 
chilJren repeat. Carry on the procedure 
as above . 
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Continue \\\{\\ second person 
siijiiuhir J ml iliird person plurul. 



Drill in conlrasl. 



You gave J olin the pencil Use tltc san\c procedure as susj^^icstcd 

Wo gave money roUNiri:I\ lor previous development, ci>;ni^k:ing / 

They gaii' to you gave. Build content 

etc. vocabulary tluougli subsliluiion drills. 

4. # >^ A f I c r n ui c h p r a c 11 CO. 1 1 1 e ve rb for ni 1 r 
may be idcnlificd as belonging on tlic 

giving ^^i^^^i^. \v^^f^ ji^.j contrast to piavaf, 

Y^"^^^^^ /mn/K'(/.c/(7nm/,ctc. 

Caiuicn gave 

etc. 



Kevievv interropUve tornis. verb to 
hi' and as auxiliary: third person, 
;>rescnl tense, past tc/isc. 



Uevievv jirojiular verbs, all persons; 
nouns and pronouns, past tense. 



Maria is a pupil. 
She 

Is Maria a pupil? 
she 

Maria and Jose are pupils. 
Tliey 

Arc Maria and Jose pupils? 
Ihey 

Jose was playing ball. 
He 

WasJtise playing ball? 
Jie 

Maria and Jose were playing ball. 
They 

Were Maria and Jose playing ball? 
they 

r.lise saw ihc play in the auditorium. 
She 

Did Hlise see the play in the 
auditorium? 
she 

Juan went to the wov'ics. 
He 

Did Juan go to the iiio^lc:^? 
he 

Hilda drank milk for lunch. 
She 

Did Hilda drink tnilk for lunch? 
she 



Use conversion drill for automatic 
control. See examples of Oral Patterti 
Practice Drills. 



Sec previous development. 
After much practice and aulonj;itic 
controL the children can be led to a 
gonerali/ation about the change of verb 
form from the statement to the 
question in pnn tense (nol ni lechnienl 
terms), e.i:.. 

Teacher Children 

}:lsie st/iv' Dki Hlsic vcr 

Juan went Did Juan .ifr; 

etc. 
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Develop inlerroj'alivc forniorxn t , jxisl 
tense; firsl, second, and third pcisons. 



Pieire ;iie Ins luncli in sclioul. 
Did l^icire eat his luticli in scliool? 
Carmen brought her lunch U> school 
Did CaniKMi hring her hnich to scliool? 
(Same for first, second, and lliiid 
persons, singular and iiUiTal. ) 

1 gave Maria a pencil 
Did 1 give Maria a pencil? 
(you, we, they, she. he) 
etc. 



Drill piogressive lium: 
|\!sl and [)rcsenl lenses. 



persons. Carmen is going to the movies now. 

Is Carmen going to the movies now? 
Juan was going to play ball yesterday. 
Was Juan going to i)lay ball yesterd:iy? 
I'm giving a pencil to Antonio. 
Am 1 giving a pencil to Aiilonio? 
You're talking softly. 
Are you talking softly? 
etc. 



Develo[i use of vi /// as an auxiliary to tl\e 
verb to express future time; [iroiiouns 
of first, second, and third persons. 



I play ball in the yard every day. 
I played ball yesterday, 
[ w ill play ball tomorrow. 

ni 

You play ball every day. 
You played bah yesterday. 
You will play ball tomorrow. 
Youll 

(S:iii5e (or nc. tlicw etc.) 



Continue with nouns and [ifonouiis 
of tinr*.! [jorson. 



Jose phiys ball in the yard all the time, 
lie 

Jose pla> ed b.ill yesterday, 
lie 

Jose Will play ball tonn)rrow. 

He'll 

Maria 

Shell 

S\y frjciid 

etc. 



Review patterns in jirevious 
development. 

Make the statement and ask the 
children to change it into a ciuestion.lf 
children cannot make llie analogy to 
other irregular verbs, give the model, 
children (hen imitate the model. 

Use conversion drills. If children arc 
sufficiently mature, and after n\ucli 
priictice, they may be led to make a 
generali/ation abtnit Uie chafige in word 
order from tfie statement to the 
interrogative form. e.g., 

Carmen is going. 

fs Carmen going? 

Carmen is going to the movies 

AvCarnKMi going to the movies? 
*♦* 

Introduce with review of familiar [lal- 
tenis lor present progressive and past 
y>rogressive. Substitutions can be nude 
lor activities and time expression, e.g., 
all the time, hist Monday, last week, 
month, etc.; and for future, next 
week, month, this coming W ednesday . 
Christmas holiday, etc. 



*** 
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ril play b.ill lomorrosv aflcr school 
I'll play hall this aricrnoun svhcii I go lo 
the playgrouiul. 

Juan ^vill paitil al the easel when his 

hirn comes. 

He'll 

HiUta 

She'll 

etc. 



siKici su n ArPKOA( fi 

Keviess snbslitiilion of le^iulai aiul it- 
reiiiilvir verhs previously laiiglil. 



Develop iiUer rotative lot in. 



(\>titiruie ititerrogalive and develop 
siuKl answer: fwi^afiic ot will, 



Jviaii will pla\ hall after sehoul. 
Will Juan )>lay ball afier sehoul ? 

ril play checkers wilh niy friend 
tonighl. 

Will I play checkers with my friend 

lOTlight? 

We'll walk downstairs tjuietly al 
hmchlmie. 

Will we walk downstairs (juielly at 
lunclititne? 

Onr teacher will give us j parly ne\t 
week. 

Will our le;icher give us a party ne\l 

week? 

etc, 

♦ ** 

Will you izo to iho superniarket next 
Saturday, Juan? 

Yes. I will. 

No, I won't. 

Will we pla> hall in the yard this 
afteriKX>n? 

Yes. we will. 

No, wi" woiTt. 

Will I hins bring his baseball glove 
tomorrow? 

Yes he will. 

No. he won't. 

Will they go s\\ imming tomorrow? 
Yes iljcy will. 
No. the\' w<5n'i. 



Keview jxist interrogative, e.g., 
Maria is here. 
Is Maria here? 

You can touch tlie Ic^pof the bookcase, 
('an you touch the top of the bookcase? 
A ^|uick conversion drill would 
accoinplisii this. See Oral Pattern 
Practice Drills. Try lo elicit llie 
inlerrogaiive form of the seiuence: 
Juan will play ball ;iftcr school. The 
children may be able to iiKike the 
anah)gy lo the interrogative sentences 
given. If not, supply the model. 



Set up a tpicstion that can be answered 
in the negative and give the model. 

Make substitutions; review verbs 
already taught; build content 
v»)cabulary. 

Use third person patterns. I se the 
dialogue desciibed euilier in these pat- 
tei ns, e.g.. 

Teacher: Ask Juan if he will eat rice 

totught . Antonio. 
AnloTUo: Will yon eat rice tonight 

Juan? 
Juan: Yes, I will. 

No. I w onT. 
Antonio: Ncj, fie wniTt. 

Yes he w ill. 

He'll eat rice. 

etc. 
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Wi)!hco:it rice tonight? 

Yes, he will, 
s]ie 

No, he won't, 
she 



h,\[Kiful use of negative of ;ja\ihary 
^vill, 



VW walk to the window. 
I won't walk to the door. 
I won't sit on the chair, 
ril sit under the table. 

Cannon will go the movies. 
She won't go to the hbrary . 

You'll run to the front ot* tlie room- 
You won't run to ilie back, 
etc. 



Work this out as a game. Ask: Will you 
walk to the door or to the window, 
Maria? Maria then makes a clioice and 
says(wi(li help if necessary): Til walk to 
the window. I won't walk to the door. 
The class then says: Maria will walk to 
(ho window. wShe won't walk to the 
door. Maria then performs tlie action. 
VoT a review of tense, the class could 
say as Maria performs the action: 
Maria is walking to the window. She 
isn't walking to tlic door. Tliis can be 
adapted to suit all persons of the verb. 



hxpand pattern with clause introduced 
b\ who modifying predicate 
cv>mplemont. 

A ihi'.i potson siniiular. present 
t scf'Ui js rci">l.u"or tot noutL 



Continue with past lensc. 



1 am the boy wlio plays on your team, 
g'ul 
one 

You arc the girl who helps me with my 
work. 

boy 
v>nc 

She is the girl who looks so pretty every 
day. 

one 

He is the boy who lv)oksso neat every 
day. 

one 

1 was the boy who played on your tean^ 
yesterday. 

girl 

one 

Cokunhas uus an cxpkircr v^ho <1jk; 
covcrcd Amcnca lonij ago. 

The hidians were poo[i|e wlio lived here 

lunv! ago, 

etc. 



llse verlis already drilled; dialogues can 
be developed to make these patterns 
meaningful . 



Conversion is nvade from present tense 
of first sentence in the previous 
development to [>as( tense uf first 
sentence in this one. Social studies 
contetU words can be employed with 
those paHcrns.c.g., l/idians were people 
who hunted and fished for their food, 
etc. 
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UevicNs cuN as uuxili.iiy : siaioniciu aiu! 
qiicslu^fi loiins; use ul fim mcjniihj, 
;ilst>. 



I xpand scriloiicos Nsilli clauses juiticd 
hv iiiuL rev iew tise ot icui tneaniivj :i!s',\ 



I can speak Sjianisli, 

C'lifi you speak Spaitisli, Jose? 

N cs.l can. 
I ejn speak S]T;Miish Uay, 
Can Mari:i speak SpadishV 
Jose 
^'es. she c^n. 
he 

She Cvin S[)e;ik Spanish loo. 
lie 

C;in we ]ila\' ^jvinies in ihe \ ard? 

\ hidicile enhic L^imij).) 
V'es, wc e.ni. 

Wo can pkiy e.nnes in ihe yard. 
C an they pkiy I'ames in the > jrd? 

( IndicJle .1 stnall I'lniip w iihin the 
t-Toup. who do no( answ ci . I 
^'es. they can. 

rhe\ can pl;iy e:iines m ihe > ard loo. 

I ear! speak Sp.mi^h. and Mari:i cai^ loo. 
Jose can pkiN Inil! , and Juan ciiii to;). 
Carmen eiin paiiil preinus. and I can 

tiU>. 

We can (o !he ^ytn.and other classes 
can loo. 

M\ friend can pko m>' piano, and I can 
loo. 

T|iey can sifivi.aful wcean too, 
W'c car; da nee, and the\' can loo. 
I can fxnnL and Maria can too, 
cic. 



Use dialogue. 

Teaclier: Can Maria speak S[)anisii. 
Jose? 

Jose: ldon*lkni)W. 

Teacher: 1*1 ease ask hei . 

Joso: (\tn you speak Spiifiisli, 

Maria?' 
Maria: Yes, I can. 
Jose: Maria can speak Spanish, 

Use other verbs with auxihaiy (V///. 



Introduce hy reviewing ahove patterns 
in i]uick drilh 

Ask: Can anyone tell nie how 1 can 
nuikc one sentence out of these? 

1 can speak Sparnsh. 

M:ir:a can speak S])anish. 
Try to elicit iiie pattern Irinn the 
children; if not, gise (he model: hase 
children repeal it; 

I can speak Spanish and Maria can speak 
Spanish too. Discuss the meaning of ( (;// 
in the second part of the sentence: I can 
speak Spanish and Mari:i can loo. 
Divide the group int(^ two gron]is: one 
says the pattern witii lluy while the 
utlier listens. The groups then excliango 
parts. 

A C(mverslon drill will helji make the 
pattern auionialic, e.i:.. 



Teacher 

Maria can dance. 
J(»se can dance. 

Jn:tii can speak 
Spanish. Mari;i can 
s[)eak Spanisli. 



Children 

Mai ia can dance, 
and Jose can ti)o. 

JnaJi can speak 
SpafUNh. anti Nhiria 
ean t< in. 
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Coiitiiulo oxpatklcd j>ut terns: cl;njM's 
joincO by /n/r. review can anilain V. 



Drill abevc put terns in cuiUrasl. 



Can Mike s]K\ik Spanisli? 
No, he can't. 

Mike can't speak Spanish. 
C'an Juan speak Spanisli? 
Yes, he can. 

JiKui can speak Spa)iish. 

Can you speak Spanish, Mary? 

No. 1 can't. 

etc. 

Juan can speak Spanish, but Mike can't. 
Mary can't speak Spaiush, but Juan can. 
Carnicti can play llie piano, but Lu/ 
can't. 

Angelina can draw pretty pictures, but 

Miss can't, 

etc. 



Maria can speak iingfisi), and Juan can 

Jose can ride a bicycle, but Marin can't. 
Angel can speak Spanish, and ( arnien 
can itK). 

Mike cari't play (he piafio. hut Angclita 

can. 

etc. 



Review use i)(caN and can 7. 
I he teacher asks the ^juestion tirsi;the 
children answer back: No,he c.nf t,elc. 
When tiie teacher wants the complete 
pattern, she asks: Tell n^e about Mike. 

Use the same approacli as described for 
patterns with and between clauses 
Discuss the use of bu{ for joiFiing two 
different ideas, e.^., 
Juan can speak Spanish. 
M ike can 7 speak Spanish . 
Juan can speak Spanish Mike can't. 
A conversion drill will help make this 
automatic. eg.. 



I eacher 



Juan can speak 
Spanish. Mike can't 
speak Spanish. 



Cfnldren 



Juan can speak 
Spanish, but 
Mike can't. 

Maria caii'l dance, 
but Jose can. 



Maria can't dance. 
Jose can dance. 

etc. 

See Oral Pattern Practice Drills. 

*** 

After nuicli practice in havint^ the 
cliilurcii Ull what they can and can't do, 
a conversion drill will help to make tlio 
patterns a utonia tic, e.g., 

ieacfier Children 



Maria can speak 
Spanisli. and Juan 
can too. 



Maria can speak 
Spaiush, Juan can 
speak S|)anish. 

Jose can ride a bicy- Jos*^ ritli^ .i 
cle. Carnieiu'an't bicvcic, bin 
ride a bicycle, Carmen can't, 

etc. 

SeeOral l*altcin Practice Dulls 

A gene rali/at ion may be nude alnnil 

afhi hut. 
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Teach tau structure luul anssvcrs. 



Maria can skale, can't she? 
Yes. she can. 
No, she can't . 

Jose can't fide a bicycle^ can he? 

Yes, he can. 

No,l)ecan'l. 

I can speak Spanish, can'i i? 
No, you can't. 
Yes, you can. 

(Same (otyou, uc. (hey, etc.) 



First llie teacher asks the question and 
children answer; group asks questions; 
other groups answer; individuals ask 
questions; individuals answer. 
After much experience willi oral 
practice, a generalizalion may be made 
about tags, e.g., 

5 can canHI? 

He can*t can he? 

etc. 

*** 



l.xpanJ pattern with clause ;introduced 
by wha: the clause nK)di!Kt>i the subject. 



The boy who took the bicycle rode 
v^way. 

Mari;i . who is in my class, is a lovely girl- 
Jose, who can speak Spanish, is a brave 
boy. 

My mother, who works all day, cooks 
supper at night. 

My grandmother, who lives in Puerto 

Rico, writes letters to me. 

Many .explorers wl)ocame to the New 

World were Spanish. 

Cl)fidren wiio como to New York from 

i>lher countries iearn to speak t:nglisl). 

etc. 



hxplain the position of the clause as 
being next to the word it tells 
something about. Review the pattern 
previously taugh(, e.g.. He is (lie boy 
u7/(^ hH)ks fWiii i'Vi'ry day. 
Hllcil what word the clause tells about. 
If necessary, help pupils to understaikl 
that the clause tells about boy; 
therefore it follows Illustrate the 
change by changing the position of 
in the word oii\Qx, c,g>. The hoy who 
looks vcai cvvrr Jav is in mv class. 



Substitution drills may be used to build 
vocabulary and practice tlie pattern, 
e.g. 

Teacher: The boy who took th. 

bicycle rode away> 
Cue: candy ran 
Children: Tfjc boy who took the candy 

ran away. 

Teacher: Maria, who is in my class js a 

lovely girl. 
Cue: group smart 
Children: Maria, who is in my group, is 

a smart girl. 

etc. 
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IfUroduce clause beginning with //' 
cojUr;ih\ with \^7u'^i. 



It" I finish niy homcwmk. I can go u> the 
movies, 

When I llnish niy hotncwork,! will go lo 
the movies. 

If Jane goes lo ihe iiiovics,! can go too. 
When Jane goes to tiie movies, I'll go 
too. 

If you sec Cluirlcs, will you give hini (his 
book? 

When you see Charles, will you give hitn 
this book? 



I \|>lani the (.iirierenco l>etween and 
whoi. e.g., // imlicales son^eliung lluit 
injs 01 in;iy not luippeir, for example, 
fj sou are a good hoy. Til give you 
catuU , Su])pose you arc bad, will you 
gel the candy? No, only // you arc a 
good hoy; you may r'lovcr get cajidy, 
\i1icn ymi arc a good boy, you will goi 
caiuly, riicafjs you will gci candy t// i/w 
tone tljat you are a good boy, //sets a 
condition; whoi sets a lime, 



Review patterns: drill liuoiiation and 
stress in relation to change in meaning. 



Docs Angelina like to eat carrots? 

Yes, she likvs carrots, 
Does Angelina like to eat carrots? 

No, slie likes to eat bananas. 
Docs Angelina like to eal carrots? 

Yes, she does. 

No, she doesn't. 
Do you want to go to the movies 
tom[iilit'^ 

No, 1 want togo.Varwn/av niglu, 
Do you wan! to go to the movies 
tonight? 

No, I H'UfU fo do m> home w Of k. 
Do you want to go to the movia 
tonight? 

N o J wa n 1 1 0 j >ht y // li^'o. 
etc 



Explain to the children that whcji is 
stressed it means does she like cu dislike 
carrots; when carrots has llie stress, it 
itieans docs she like carrots or 
something else; wljcn does is stressed, it 
means docs she o\ doesn't she hkc to cat 
carrots. TIjc meaning is changed by (he 
word you stress. Your voice rises at the 
end of a question and falls if you tell 
son\e rising. 



Review clauses introduced by // arid 
\\h*:n; practice alternate place in word 
i)rdef. 



U\u!! \\w use i>f \\\c pronoun to re- 
pl,K'c the noun and the agreement of 



If 1 iiave a headache, 1 titkc an aspirin. 
I kiss my mother when she conKS home 
from work, 

[ carry packages at the superiULirket ifl 

waiU toearn n\oncy. 

When ( want to earn money, I carry 

packages at (he supermarket. 

etc. 



Colunihus disccjvered Puerto Kico when 

he nwtlc a secimd voyage. 

When O^lunihus made a second voyage. 

he discovered Pnei lo Uic* >. 

My inathcr buys un novs clothcN // s//c 

hus m< H)Cy. 



[lave a quick reviesv of patterns with </ 
and when clauses at beginning of 
senlenee. e.g.. If I Hnish my lioincvvork, 
I can go to the movies, etc. Take llie 
abcjve sentence and say: 1 can go lo the 
movies if I finish Uty homework. Ask: 
Does the nieanirjg change wlien 1 [)Ut 
the ij p'Ml at the end? Do the same with 
a when clause. Idicit the gcikuali/ation 
that // and wficn parts of the sentence 
can come at beginning or end. 
Alter many experiences with oral 
)>i:jctiee of clause at beginning and end 
of sentences, luive a conversion drill. 
I xplam u])al llie clnldren are to do, 

CAV, 
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Ij fny tnofhcr has money, she huys us 

NOW clothes. 

etc. 



Teacher: I cun go to the playgrounij 
M'hcn I Jhiish my homework. 

Childfcii: When f finish niy homework, 
I cwu go to the playground. 

etc. 

Review need Tor having autcccdciu 
precede pronouns. ([)o not use 
.tecluiical terms.) 

*♦* 



l\\tc\\ clause iii(r(Kliicod by because. 



! do niy fioinovvork every day because I 
watit to be sum rl. 

1 liave fun in tl\e piayijjround because I 
meet niy friends. 

You arc a good friend because you help 
inc. 

They are playing puiK'bball because 
tlicy arc in Ihciiyiii. 

We are having a party because it is 

Christnias. 

etc. 

Because I want to be smart. 1 do my 

homework every day . 

Because I meet luy friends, I fiave fun in 

tlie playground. 

etc. 



Review clauses introduced by if and 
when Review difference iu ineaning, 
c.g.,i/sctii forlti a condition; u7(c7/ sets 
time. 

Introduce clause beginning with 
because by eliciting that the word 
because introduces a reason. Try to 
elicit the possibility of cfianging tiic 
order of the clause, after mucl\ practice 
in ofie position. If pupils do not draw 
tl;e conclusion on their own. ask them 
to try chaiigitig it and see if the mean- 
ing cliangcs. 



leach the ^louble auxiliary have, had 
tvu i)nv:oing past. 



Tm having fun in tlie playground now. 
I have fun in the playground every day. 
1 had fun in (lie playgrouj)d yesterday. 
I have had fun in the playground since I 
was a little boy. 

girl. 

1 have had nuny experiences sitice I 
camo to New York. 

You have had good marks since you 
came to this class. 

Wc fiave had niatli every day since 
Scpicmber. 

Tfiey have had 1-nglisii lessons since 

they came to New York. 

etc. 



Use time words to indicate tenses: 
inunedialc present; habitual past; 
continuing past. 



Iiuticate that tlie entire grou() is in- 
chuletl in we. 

Indicate a small group w itinn the group 
Unthey. 

lixcludc the small group from repeating 
the pattern. 



FRir 
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I VvcKip iriciiula: vcrhA) fakr. jli tciisc^ 
.nul pci Stills. 



l ake [i pencil I roiii my dr;i\\vr. ililda. 
ililda is lakin^ a poiicii Iroiu your 
drawer, 

Hilda took a pencil from your drawer. 

ililda (akcs a pencil from your drawer 

when >ou tcli her to. 

Take a pencil from niy drawer 

tiniu)rrow mt)rning. Ililda. 

Ililda will take a pencil from your 

drawer tomorrow' morning. 

W^ial Was Hilda doini: while we wore 

vvalcliinL: lier'' 

Hilda uas taktfiL' a [Kiteil Uoiu your 
diawcr. 



Replace the chikh^en in the small 
group in order to give all children an 
o]iporl\nhiy to repeat the pattern. 
Children should rcali/c that they 
excludes the speaker, 
**♦ 

Hegin with the present progressive 
because it can be pantomimed. Give the 
conimund form. While the child is 
carrying out the connnand,ask the class 
to tell what the child is doing. Children 
who liave had much practice with the 
use of the auxiliary and verb to express 
the continuing present will make the 
analogy hero. If not, give the model. 
When tl^e action is completed, ask: 
What did Hilda do? (Help the class with 
the past tense pattern.) To elicit t!ic 
habitual pattern, ask: What docs Ifilda 
always do? Hilda takes. Give a 
conmiand for tomorrow and ask: What 
will Hilda do tomorrow? Substitutions 
arc jnade for content words, e.g., Take 
your book to tlie bookcase, John. Drill 
the tenses in contrast to the past tense, 
using words to indicate lime element: 
fUM\ yesterday, always, or every day. 

John is taking _ _ now. 

John took _ . yesterday. 

John takes ^ everyday. 

John took , last week. 

John will lake tomorrow. 

Joiin was taking . last Monday. 



Secsubslilution drill. 
After much practice, children can 
include the verb take in their Magic 
Word list. 
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RATING ORAL LANGUAGE ABILITY 

riic langiKigc devcloptncnt of children learning Hnglish as a second language is rated by the teacher 
according to the scale from the Puerto Rican Study Report. 

SCALE FOR RATING PUPIL'S ABILITY TO SPEAK ENGLISH 

Ijiter for each pupi! Uie letter A, B, C, D, F corresponding to his estimated ability to speak EngHsh in 
the classroom, defiiied as follows: 

A Speaks Hnglisli, for his age leveK like a native with no foreign accent or hesitancy due to 
interfercjice of a foreign language, 

U Speaks l- nglish with a foreign accent, but otherwise approximates the fluency of a native speaker of 
like age level. Does Jiot hesitate because he must search for English words and language tornis. 

i Can speak Imglish well enough for most situations met by typical native pupils of like age, but still 
must make a conscious effort to avoid the language forms of some foreign language. Depends, in part, 
upon translation of words and expressions from the foreign language into Hnglish, and therefore, speaks 
hesitantly upon occasion. 

D Speaks luiglish in more than a few stereotyped situations, but speaks it haltingly at all times. 

1: Speaks Ivnglish only in those stereotyped situations for which he has learned a few useful words and 
CKpressions. 

V Speaks no luigUsh. 

I he expected outcomes listed for each grade in this handbook can serve as a guide for evaluating 
;ichievemcnts and relating ihcin to the above scale. Tliis is particularly significant for the C\ B, aiid A 
desi^natiof^s that use as a comparison typical native pupils of like age, 

^UiMiJ 1 du<.;iUon v)» ihc Ncxs York. I'lu rto Rican StuJy Report Oral l.anf^iUi^e A bility Ratm^ Scah <New YoiVt; The Board, 

p, 169. 
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SOUND PRODUCTION EXERCISES 



Soujut jvodiic'tion plays a part in tho liVKhini^ aiul IcaniiDi;; of lijii^lisli as a second languaiic Us practice is 
included in the t'onnat of the Special Language Lesson and ilierefore in the teacher's plans tor those lessons. 
Because it is tully treated in the section on speech in the llamlhook for lAin\im\^e Arts: Grades Three and 
hntr, there is tio need to repeat it here. However, the exercises that follow can be helpful to 
Spanish-background children who freiH»<^>^tly have difficulty with the production of the sounds 
incorporated in the rliynies, Tliesc exercises give enjoyable practice once the more detailed method of the 
production of tliese sounds has been estabhshcd. While the rhymes tlienise)ves are more appealing to youjig 
children, older ones can have fun with them in order to perfect the sounds they find difficult. 

The teacher may use the rhymes as jingles or create an activity suitable to the age leve! of the children. 



l liese rliythnis. rliymcs. and rhythmic activities have not been i)lanned to be used as skill development 
lessons but rather to provide a fun way of extra practice in developing phonetic distinctions and 
differentiations of sounds tliat create a confiict for Spanish-speaking children who are learning Itnglish as a 
second language. They are to be used as reinforcement activities at any time in the classroom, on the 
playground, during rest periods, and wherever an opportunity may present itself. They are to be used as 
supportive activities with other audio-lingual work to attack special difficulties which the Spanish-speaking 
chikhcn experience. 

Tlie overall objective of these rhythms, rhymes, and rliythmic activities is to lielp the children reach the 
point where they will be able to identify, discriminate, and reproduce in spontaneous speaking the 
following problem sounds: 

1 . sh and ( // 

2. s and : 

3. ill t voiced and uuvoiceil) 

4. h and v 

5. ( .ind / 



J'^Mphiru- I. \.ikn'.JJ f<hMl>ff}\ f<hvnif \ du{ Hhvthmu \ {Saw Antmii'), \<\ , lV65j Miiiu-o^r.qifu-a 



RHYTHMS. RHYMES, AND RHYTHMIC ACTIVITIFIS ^ 




SKILL NO. I 



Oh id live 



To identity, discriminate, and reproduce in spontaneous speaking the sli and (7/ sounds. 



Chico Charlie 

Cliico Charlie loves to cha-cha 
With his favorite niuchacha, 
lie woji't change his partner fair 
'Til they sit down o\\ a chair. 
Cha.Cha,Cha! Cha, Cha. Cha! 
ClKuCha, Cha.Cha, Cha, Cha,Cha! 



Sec the pupils dance in time 

To this Sluiftle-Cha Cha rhyme. 

You can tell with one (juick glance 

That each pupil loves to dance! 

Cha, Cha, Cha! Cha, Cha, Cha! 

Shoo, Shoo, Shoo, Shoo, Slioo, Shoo, Shoo! 

Cli,Ch,Ch! Ch,Ch,Ch! 

Sh, Sh,Sh, Sh,Sh, Sh,Sh! 



Sheila Shirley and liloy 

Shuftle softly with much joy. 

•Round and round they shuffle hghtly 

'Til he sits her down politely. 

Shoo, Shoo, Shoo! Shoo, Shoo, Shoo! 

Shoo, Shoo, Shoo, Shoo, Shoo, Shoo, Shoo! 

Sh, Sh,Sh! Sh, Sh, Sh! 

Sh, Sh, Sh,Sh, Sh.Sh, Sh! 



The Clioo-Choo Train 

To make a moving ciioo-choo train 
This is what you do: 
One fist forward; one fist back- 
Chug, Chug, Chug Choo, Choo! 

Blow the whistle; pull the chord 
Switch the track- please do! 
Shuffie, shunie, change your step, 
And show your shiny shoe! 



SKILL NO, 2 



Objective 

To identify, discriminate, and reproduce in spontaneous speaking the s and z sounds. 



The Bees 
( A Choral Reading) 

Let's be noisy little bees 

Bu/zing 'round and 'round the trees. 

Now we'll bu// around the flowers 

Taking honey by the hours. 

Bu//, Bii/z, Buz/! Bu//, Bu/z, Buzz! 

Z, Z, Z! Z, Z,Z! 

The Snail 



A Zebra in a Zipper 

I saw a zebra zipping 
A-zipping through the zoo. 
His legs were strong and stubby: 
Me sailed toward me atid you. 

Mis eyes were bright and steady: 
Mis sclienie was black and white. 
Me used his striped pajamas 
So stylish diiy and night. 



Silent, softly, slowly. 
Slides the bashful snail; 
Sings a soundless song. 
And leaves a silver trail. 



Mis I'.J.'s had a zipper 

Which zipped straight up his back: 

In order to unzip them. 

Me summoned his friend Zack. 



Messy Bess 



Messy messy sister Bess 
Spilled her food upon her dress. 
With soup and water she'll erase 
The mess she made and save her face. 



Now this little miss is happy 
For she looks so clean and snappy, 
That her mother, dad, and sister 
Were so proud of her, they kissed her. 



SKILL NO. i 



Ohjeclhv 



To identify, discriminate, and reproduce in spontaneous speaking the th sound (voiced and unvoiced). 



Tluimp! TImmp! Thump! 

Thump, thump, thump! 
Tap tlic table with your thumb. 
Think a thought of thankfulness 
Then begin to hum. 

Tluiinp. thump, thump! 
One and two and three; 
Hver>'thing is thirsty 
Turtles* me, and thee! 



Timothy Turtle 

Timothy Turtle lives with his mother, 
His sister, father, and thoughtful brother. 
There's also a thing with one purple feather 
That sleeps in this house to get out of the weather. 
And 'though thke's hardly room for another, 
With them there lives a furry druther. 
The druther rather bothers him; 
He's the only one that cannot swim! 



SKILL NO. 4 



Objective 



To identify, discriminate, and reproduce in spontaneous speaking the b and v sounds, 

A Song to Barry 



Barry bought some berries- 
Berries from a bush. 
Big and bright and beautiful 
He brought tlieni all to me. 



Big and bad and boisterous - 
The night with villains ring. 
But Robin and the Bat Man 
An end to them will bring! 



Verily 1 loved him - 
Va)iant was his name. 
But Victor, Van, and Vernon - 
I loved them all the same. 



And Victor, Van, and Vernon 
Must hide beneath the tree. 
But Barry with his berries 
Will hide along with nie. 
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My Valentine 

Somehody e;iiiie to visit me. 
And brouglu a valentine; 
He shoved it underneath niy door; 
This lovely card was mine! 



The cover bore niy very name; 
There was a verse inside, 
Which told me of the love that you, 
Dear Dad, could never hide! 



SKILL NO. 5 

Ohjvctive ^ 

To identify, discriminate, and reproduce in spontaneous speaking the ?and Tsounds. 

The Bells 



Ding! Dong! Ding! Dong! 
1 hear the bells a-ringing. 
Ding! Dong! Ding! Dong! 
A message they are bringing. 



Swing and ring and ting-a-ling~- 
The silver bells are pealing. 
The air is filled with joyous sounds 
That bring a happy feeling. 



Willie Wigster 



Who hid my piggie in a bin? 
My mean and skinny sister. 
She put six wigs upon his head, 
And called him Willie Wigster. 

With picks and sticks she digs for figs; 
She thinks he is too thin. 
She feeds liini, and he's now so thick, 
He's cramped within that bin. 



See, See, See! 



See, see. see! 

What do you think of me? 
Silly, selfish, simpleton 
Siltinu in a tree. 



One day my big pig danced a jig 
To sister Minnie's singing, 
lie busted out; Hipped on her lap 
And to her arms was clinging. 

5 laughed unliJ my ribs did split ; 
The jig went quite amiss. 
But then I said: ''Oh, please forgive 
To my big pig - - not Sis! 



Lee, Lee, Lee! 
Down upon his knee 
Singing songs to Cindy 
His little bridc-to-bc. 



Dee. Dee, Dee! 

Beautiful to see 

Sits within her web 

Where she has captured ( ce! 
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Supplementary Materials 



COMPARATIVE ANALYSES 



llw loaclicr iiocs not luuv to Ikjvo a speaking kiiovvledgo of tiie cliilcfs native kinguagc to he an etTective 
teacher of Hnglisli as a Second Language. Some understanding, however, of tlie similarities and differences 
in pronunciation and structure (word order) of the various languages would surely help the teacher. 

Comparative analyses of English with some of the languages more frequently encountered in the schools, 
i.e,, Spanish, Italian, German, Polish, and Chinese , are presented in this section. 

ENGLISH AND SPANISH 

Language Structures That Are Similar 

List A contains Knglish patterns in which word order and grammatical structure are fairly similar in 
Spanish and in Knglish. These patterns, as indicated, are best used as beginning points for stimulating 
growth in Knglish vocabulary. Since they contain no major grammatical problems, they have the additional 
vakie of giving the beginner in Hnglish a feeling of success with the new language. 



Patterns in Which Word Order and Grammatical Structure Are Fairly Simitar in English and in Spanish 



LIST A 



The English Pattern 



The Corresponding Spanish Pattern 



I, The noun is used as the subject of ihe statement pattern. 
Example: 
The buuk is here. 



The noun subject is expressed in Spanish. 
Example; 
li\ libro esta aqui. 



hxaniples: 
Our house is big. 
Our liouses are big. 



2. Ihc possessive adjectives. fm\ your, etc.. occupy pro- 
noun position. 



lite possessive adjectives also occupy pre-noun position 
(although they agree in mitnher, and in most cases, 
in gender with (he noun modified). 
Examples: 

Nucstra casa es grandc. 
Nuestras casas son grandes. 




The Hnglisli Pattern 



The Corresponding Spanjsli Pattern 



3. I ho atlit'lcs occupy prcooun position. 



Ifxaniplcs; 
a book 
u house 
the boy 
tlie boys 
the girl 
the girls 



The articles also occupy prc-1u)un position (although they 
change in form to agree with the nouiO- 

Hxaniplcs: 
un libro 
una casa 
el niuchaclio 
Ids niuchachos 
la niuchacha 
las jinichachas 



4. The adjcciive occurs very frequently alter a form 
of the verb bi\ 

Hxamples: 
The house is high. 
The houses are high. 



The adjective in Spanish also occurs very frequently after a 
form of the verb be (however » the adjective agrees in 
number and gender with tlie noun it modifies). 
Examples: 

La casa es alta. 

Las casas son altas. 



5, 77//\, thaf^ ihcsc, and those as demonstrative pronouns 
appear very frequently before a form of the verb he in 
tfie statement pattern. 

hxamples: 
This is my mother. 
These are smalL 

Those are small. 



6, (hat, these, and those as dei lonstrativc adjectives 
ocl'Ut regularly in p re-noun pusilioi in linglisli. 

Hxamples; 
this hook 
that book 
these books 
those books 

this house 
that house 
these houses 
those houses 



Reason for Difficulty and the 
Corresponding Spanish Pattern 

In Spanish the meaning of this, that, these, and (hose arc 
expressed as in Lnglisli and appear very frequently before a 
iorm of the verb he in the statement pattern (however, the 
forms of the pronouns vary greatly in Spanish), 
Examples: 

Esta es mi mama. 

Esos son pequerTos. 

I'sas son pequeffas. 

Aquellos son pequcfios, 

Aquellas son pequenas.n 

In Spanish the demonstrative adjectives also appear regu- 
larly in pro-noun position (however, they agree in number 
and gender with the noun modified 
Examples: 

este libro 

cse libro 

eslos libros 

esos hbros 

aquellos libros 

esta casa 

esa casa 

estas casas 

esas casas 
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^ . llic tlircct oi>ject v>ocupies n post -vet I'" position, ' 

Hxainplcs: 
I sec the book. 

8, Uiih many siliiatiotis (wo iWlcriuitivcs arc possible for 
expressing llie order ol the direct object and the 
iiklirecl ol)jeel. e.g., I gave the leocher the book; I gave 
the bot>k to the teacher. 

Hxamples: 

Tlic boy gave the book to the g.irl 
Rosa sent a letter to Mary. 



Ww direct object in Spanish also occupies a posl-vevb 
position. 
I'Xaniples: 
Yo veo el libro. 

Tl\e Spanish pattern is similar to tiic second alternative: I 
gave the book to the teacher. 

Iixaniples: 
VA inuchacho dio el libro a la nina, 
Kosa luando una carta a Maria. 



Language Structures That Are Different 



Instruction should emphasize patterns thai are JitTerent in tlie two latiguagcs. List B contains 
finglish-language patterns that present special difficulties for Spanish speakers. These patterns are the ones 
that constitute the basic program of language instruction for the second-language learners in tlic primary 
grades, For each pattern in List B, there is an explanation of the reason wliy it presents a special problem to 
the child whose original language is Spanish. These explanations are not intended for instructional use: they 
are merely for the u\u Iter's reference. 

LIST B 



Patterns Involving Word Order and Grannnatical StnicturesThat Exist 
(a) In English But Not in Spanish or (b) In Both Languages But Signal Different Mcani%s 



The English Pattern 



Reason for DiUkuhy and the 
Corresponding Spanish Pattern 



1. The use ot' the expressed pronoun as the subject ol the 
stateinent and cjuestion pattern. 



Pronoun subject is nut usually expressed since Spanish 
uses verbal in Heclion to indicate person and number. 



l:\amples: 
It IS round 

She can sin^. 

Is lie a pv>liconKnr.- 



tixaniplcs: 
lis fcdondo. 
Is round, 
Puedc cantar. 
Can sing. 
oHs policia? 
Is pnliceitian? 



2. The use o\ not to express nceation with veib I'ornis, 
f-xanipies: 
Mary is not lie re. 

Mie lu)rse docs not eat meat, 



So IS re^uUirly used in pie-verb position, 
Examples: 

Maria no esta aqui. 

Mana no is here, 

\\\ caballo no cotne cariic. 

The horse no eat meat. 



v [\w use o\ {[w uniunvV'lOil avluvtivo Uum in iVuiil ofiho 
I he bi\: i\oi\. 

4. I be use ol \\w Ivisie lortu of ilie adjeelive p)us and 

to toiin the eoiiipaiJilve and I he siiperlaljve, 
respecdvely. 
Ixann^tcs. 
I he puiiipki!\ is hiiiiiei . 

My hillicr is die (allest in tlie kunilv . 

5. I!)e use of the s^Hnuleil siilfix s lo indieuie present 
tense for tliirJ persoji singular, vauonsly protiouiieed 
a> V (vvalks), : (pays), aiul c: {catches). 



ILxainples; 

The boy eals candy every clay. 

My sister goes (o scliool. 

\Jy brother w.iichcs ick vision. 

(». I Ik' use of the sounded suffix s U) \\)\n\ the reguhir 

phual. 
l^xainples: 
Tlie books are here. 

The pencils arc lie re. 

Tlie houses are red. 



7. T})e use of the suffix cJ to forn^ the past tense of 
regular verbs, variously proninuiced as / t walked), il 
I called), and al (needed ), 



lixarnples: 
The clown lauehed. 

The children played hall. 

The baby wanted milk. 
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In Spanish, the adjeclive usually follows the nouJi modified 
and also agrees w ith '0 in nuiuher and gender. 

IT perro ^rande. 

The dog big, 

I. OS perros ^randes. 

In Spanish, tlie word mas (more) and the words d mas, la 
mas, los mas, las mas ((he most) are used in front of the 
adjective. 
Hxan)p)es: 

La calaba/a cs niasgrande. 

The pumpkin is more big. 

Mi papa cs el mas alto dc la fanulia. 

My father is the most tall of the family. 

In Spanisli^ tlicrc is tiic tendency citiicr to aspirate the final 
s or to drop it in pronuticiatioti. Since tlie third person 
singular docs not add an v in Spanish, tl\ere is an added 
tendency lo drop it in lingiisii. 



llxamples; 

VA muchacho conie dulcc lodos los d(as« 

The boy cats candy every day. 

Mi hcrmana va a la cscuela. 

My sister go to school. 

Mi hcrmano ve Ja televisi6/r * 

My brother watch the television. 

The same as for verbs above. 

lixaniples: 
I. OS libros eslan aqui. 
The book are here. 
Los ISpjces cstan alia. 
The pencil arc there. 
Las casas son coh:>radas. 
^^J;jr^he house are recL 

In Spanisli. the past tense adds endings to regular verbs. Tiie 
Spanisli inHcctioi^s arc unrcUitcd to the h>nglisl\ suffix cd: 
e.g., r Oiablc), n (WMo), / (cscribi), etc. In addition, 
tlie Spanish language does not have many of the consonant 
clusters that appear when conibijied witli the ('</ suffix; 
e.g.. A:r (walked), /(/(called), /Ulaiighcd), etc. 
Lxamples: 

ii\ payaso se rio. 

The clown laugh. 

Los ninos jugaron bola. 

The children play ball, 

Lj behc quiso lechc. 

The baby want milk. 
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S. ( he uso <»t' tlk' auxttimy u/// phis the simple, inilnlleclcii 
tunu of the verb iu express liiuue iet\se. 

l:\anipte: 

The girl will dance. 

^^ I he lise t>r am, Is^ 'mw\ arc phis ^oin^ U) plus ihc iinin- 
fleeted basic form uf (he verb to express the fultire 
letiso. 

llxatnples; 
I am going lo sing. 

She is going to dance. 



10. 1 he use of the Jiegative coniinaiid patiern requiring llic 
tonus t/<> \HH, don^t lolluvved by (he utnnflecled form 
1)1* the verb. 

Examples: 

Oo not run. 



DonU push. 



1 1. Ihe use of am, is, and ure plus the in^ form of t!ie 
the verb to express the present progressive. 



I'xaniple: 
[ am painting now. 



12. Ihe \ise o\ (he article c; in frtnit of noims indicating 
professions, occupations, or status, 

}:xainp^es, 

The man is a carpenter. 
Sjie is a nurse. 



There is no auxiliary equivalent to will. Ratlicr, inncctions 
are adJed to the infinitive form of the verb to express (he 
future; e,g„ c (J^ablare), a (liablara), -afi (iriin), ^cnuM 
(andarenu)s), etc. 
l^xamples: 

La muchacha bailara. 
The girl dance. 

Spanish uses the notion of fc) plus the notion of to (voy a, 
vas a, va a, etc.) plus the infinitive form of the verb for 
future; but the forms of the corresponding expressions are 
quite different. 
Examples: 

Yo voy a cantar, 

1 go to sing. 

Klla va a bailar. 

She go to dance> 

Spanish uses no before different fomis of the verb to 
express the conmtand pattern. 

Examples: 
No corras. 
No coria> 
No corran. 
No run. 

No empujes. 
No empuje. 
No empujen. 
No push. 

Spanish has botli the present progressive tense and the 
simple present tense, but in many instances they are 
interchangeablCj depending on the situation, e.g., The child 
plays now (HI njno juega ahora); and The child is playing 
now (El nTno esta jugando ahora). 
Examples: 

Yo pinto ahora. 

I paint now. 

Yo cstoy pintando ahora. 
1 am painting now. 

The Spanish pattern for identifying a person*s position, job, 
nationality, etc., docs not require the indefinilc article in 
pre-noun position, 
l^xamplcs: 

HI hombre cs carpintero. 

The man is carpenter. 

Ella es enfermeru 

She is nurse. 
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I ^ Ilk" UNV c»( [Ik- p(isM.'NM\o .!(l|tMivc li> JcsiLnijio p.irts 

ol ilic hoJs aiki jrliclcs oi ctn(hjng, 
I xatnpks: 
Mv hcdd liLirls. 

lie put, on Ills lial. 



1-1. 1 he use i>r hlk's wiilioiU tlie Jofiniic nrliclo, 
lixamplt's; 

Mrs. Holmes is here. 
I SCO Dr. Vox. 



15. Ihe use nf tiie prepositions ifi, on, and {// in special 
situations lluil cause UilTicuiiy I'or the Spanish speaker. 

lixainplcs: 

Tlie bull is in the bnv, 
I live on Madison Street, 
t live at l.V) Madison Street. 



Ifi, Ihe use of a I'orni of t!ie verb he in many expressions 
such as: I atn six years old; 1 am hungry; 1 am cold, etc. 
lixamples: t 
Tm thirsty. 

Ile\s eight. 



P. ihe use ir^vorsioff o\' the subject and forms of r}je 
verb he and auxiliary verb (tan, is, arc. etc.) to ask 

tJUCSlKM\S, 

I'xaniples; 
ts the boy iicrc? 

( an Mary go? 



|H. { fio use ol the structural vs<)rds(/f;. t/ijcs. and Jul to ask 
ijueslMms. 



Tlie Spanish speaker uses tlie definite article instead ot" (he 

possessive adjective. 

Itxamples: 

Mo duele la cabeza. 

The head hurls me. 

So pone el sombrero. 

He puts on liie hat. 

Spanisti speakers say; "The Mr. Smith is here'' for **Mr. 

Smith is hero.*' 

Hxamples: 

La scnora Uolmes esla aquf. 

Tlie Mrs, Holmes is here, 

Yo veo al doctor box. 

i see the Dr. Pox, 

In, on, and at are often interchanged by the child because 
Spanish may use the one form c/i in various situations. 

llxamples: 
La bola esia en la caja. 
The ball is in tlie box, 
Yo vivo en la calle Madison. 
I live in the street Madison. 
Yo vivo en cl I de la calle Madison. 
I live in the 139 of the Street Madison. 

Spanish uses a form of the verb have for expressing the 

corresponding idea. 

Examples: 

Yo tengo sed, 

I have thirst. 

El tie nc ocho anos. 

He has eight years. 

Although Spanish also uses the device of inverting the 
subject and the verb for questions, Puerto Rican children 
often use the rising intonation without inversion as the 
means for indicating a question. 
Examples: 

6tl muchacho esta acjui? 
The boy is here? 
(AJary puedc ir? 
Mary can go? 

Spanish inverts the subject and the verb or simply uses the 
rising intonation to indicate this lyj^e of ([ueslion. In 
Spanish, the rising intonation is the clue to the question, 
v^'hcreas in English the rising intonation is optional. That is. 
intonation can be either up or down. The clue to the 
question in English is the position of tfie words Jo. docs. 
.and (Ikl. 
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I xainplo: 

Do ifie p\\s study? 
I>ocs (Ills hoy paint? 

I ho use ill i|iiostiiHis oT un liUfoductory wonl {when, 
when'. wh\\ whiJi. otc.) toltoweJ by the auxiliiiTy </^^ 
</f'c'v, t>r dkl aiut the sulijoct arul voi[> m roi^ular order, 
Ixaiuplcs: 

Where docs your teacher live? 



I. as iiiuchachas csludian? 
The girls study? 
Piiita osle inuchaefio? 
Paints this boy? 

Spanish uses the qucslion word followed by tfic verb and 
t!ie subject in inverted order. No auxihary comparable to 
do, does, o\did is used, 
[examples: 

6l)6ndc vive su maestro? * 
Wficre hves your icacfier? 



Problems in Understanding and 
Producing Sounds, Rhythm, and Intonation 

The major sound problems of Spanish-spcaking pupils in the process of learning to speak Hnp^lish arc: 
tONSOiNANT-SOUNI) PROBLEiMS 

1. Tlie as hi thumb thin, path. The Spanish speaker, in atteinpthig to approximate this sound, will 
usually prochjce an s sound as sink, suk puss. 

2. The / as in the word jiidi^c. In attempting to pronounce this sound, the Spanish speaker will say chuc/r 

3. I he fh as ui the words tlu\ th^usih, and ^///s. I he Spanish speaker will usually pronounce this souihI as 
a soft (/ as (/c, dou^h, and dis. 

4. The\// as in tlie words, s7/r andA//or. The sound is often produced by Spanish speakers as a in sec and sue, 

5. I Itc r// sound as in pteasiov and treasure. Tiiis sound is produced l^y the Spanisli speaker as a voiceless s 

6. Tiie voiced ,s sound as in ziiw, rise, and zoo. This sound is produced by the Spanish speaker as a 
voiceless s as .v///A'. rice, and Sue. 

7. I he h sound as in hur. rahhif, and (ah In attcmptinii to approximate this sound, the Spanish speaker 
may say the p sound as iti par, rapid, and cap. 

8. I he i- sound as m vote, red, and vest, (n atteiuptinu to approximate this sound, the ['uerto Kican learner 
of lingJish wiJ] say boa/, bail, and best. 

9. The d sou/id as in din and den. The Spanish speaker will usually* pronounce tfiis sound as a / in fin and 
ten, 
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I() llic ill sound as in watih, catch, iind chc\\\ In attempting to approxinujto this soiuuL llic 
Spanish-spoaking learner of linglish will say the ^7/ sound as in wash, cash, and shoe. 

1 1. 1 he I soiuid as in use and yclhnv. The Spanish speaker will usually pronounce this as juice and jellow. 

12. The // sound when it appears in final position in Hnglish in words like fhi/i, run, and fan. The 
Spanish-speaking pupil will usually say thing, rung, and tongue, 

13. riie ni sound when it appears in tmal position in words like comb, dime, and some. 1 he Puerto Rican 
pupil, in attempting to approximate this sound, will say cone, dine, and son. 

14. I he.v sound in such words as dug, goat, and pig. This sound is usually produced by the Spanisli speakers 
as duck, coat, and pick. 

15. I he sound u as in way, wash, and woman. The Spanish-speaking pupi! will usually say ^wi^r. gwah, and 
gwoman because in Spanish the w sound is generally preceded by the g sound: agua, guante, guapo. 



VOWfiUSOUM) PROBLBfS 

1. Ifie (/ as in hat. cal, and map. Tnis sound is usually pronounced by the Spanish speaker as the vowel in 
hot, cot, and mop (or after many attempts to approximate the sound as het, ket, and /;/c7?). 

2. The vowel sound in the words done, sung, and cut. The Puerto Rican pupil will tend to ])roduce this 
sound as in dawn, song, and caught. 

3. I he tr sound as in leave, feel, and sheep. This sound is usually pronounced by the Spanish speaker as 
tlie / sound in lire, fill, and ship, 

4. I he / sijund in live, fill, aiul ship, Tlie Spanish speaker produces this sound as the ee sou!k1 in leave, feel 
and sheep. 

5. riie ev sound in late, mate, 'dudgate. The Spanish-speaking pupil may produce this sound as the e sound 
iw lei, nu'L and get. 

f>. The c soLUui in le(, met, and get. The Puerto Rican pupil will tend to produce this sound as the cm* 
sound in late, mute, dUiigate. 

7 The oo sound in pf)f>l and fool The Spanish-speaking pupil, in attempting to approximate this sound, 
svill ]ironounce it as the u sound in pull and full, 

N. The u sound in pull and full. This sound will be produced by the Spanish-speaking pupil as the oo sound 
in pool and fo(d 

0. The o sound as in coal, howl, and hole. The Spanish-speaking pupil will say it like the vowel sound in 
call, hall, and hall 
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10. Tiio sound c/u- it^ drawn, so)}^, ami cau.i^ht. Jh\: Spiinish-speaking pupil inny, after practice in other 
r.iiglisli vowel sounds, produce it as the o of done, sun^, and c u(. 

1 1. Iheo sound in hot, cot, and mop may approximate the u oUtat. cat, and nia{i 
Consonant-Cluster Problems 

In addition to the problen^s of understanding and producing tlie significant consonant ajid vowel sounds of 
I'.nglish just indicated, tlie Puerto Ricaii learner is also faced willi problems of consonant clusters. Many 
linglish ckislers do not exist in Spanish, or, if they do exist, do not occur in the same positions. For 
example, the kt cluster appears in S]>anish in such words i\sacto, tucto, octavo, etc., but does not appear in 
final position in Spanish words. Hence, the Spanish-speaking person has difficulty in producing the kf 
combination in such words as act, talked, talked, liked, etc. The sp cluster appears in the Spanish in such 
words as cspailol, cspcso, c.sposa, Since it is always preceded by the e sound in Spanisii, the 
Spanish speaker will (end to hear and say the e sound as preceding the initial .v/^ in linglish. Hence, he will 
say cspcak for speak, etc. 

The soinul clusters italicized in the following words illustrate the basic consojiant clusters that do not 
appear in initial position in Spanish words: .v/ore.^/?eak,i//Kdl,5/^ow^ .vAy, .s/eep, .s/reet, \rrcw. vpring, .vr///are. 

The sound clusters italicized i)i the following words illustrate the basic consonants tliut do not appear in 
final position in Spanish words; la//(A \nuit, fust, fence, old, box, worW, ^vik, ac7. change, me//. dc.vA', help, 
mi/A. hea///. fir.s7. as/:. ben( /;. te//. film icfit/i, liaiu/.v, fi/ir//, eigli///. duo . Ivigs, brea///('5, li/h, wJks, lived, 
T'jised. pushed, puUed iouched, watched, danced, ciished^ helped. 

Tlie teacher must expect !ier Spanish-speaking pupils to require special help with consonants and 
consonant combinations like tiiose listed in the two preceding paragraphs. 

MAJOR PROBLtMS IN RHYTHM 

Rhythm in language is a matter of stress and speed. In linglish. stress is ratlier regularly spaced in terms of 
time interval between accented syllables. I'or example, in the following sentence, each of the three sections 
takes about the same time to say: 

The cow lives on the farm next to my uncle's house. 

That is, ^'tlie cow" (2 syllables) takes about as long to say as 'lives on tlie farm'' (4 syllables) and '*next 
to my uncle's house" (b syllables). 

in order t(^ maintain this regular rhythm, we accelerate our production of unaccented syllables between 
stressed syllables 

I lie Spanish speaker camiot, when first encountering b'nghsh, reproduce this steady language rhythm or 
understand it because of tlie tendency in Spanish to produce all syllables at about (he same rate of speed. 

In addilioii. there are some features of stress in Spanish which tend to carry over into Ivnglish and to 
contribute to what some may consider a characteristic "Puerto Rican accent.'' ['ar example, the Spariish 

1-1 
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s|>(cMkcr loiuls to siri'ss the l\illo\viiu! Litvjuagc olcnionls wliicli tlic I'liglisti speaker never stresses in everyday 
itiatler-ol-i.Kt speech 

I. The ijriules a, an. aii<l dw, \\w S]).inisli speaker will say: \ peach for a peach: an apple for an apple; the 
,urapes tor t!ie grapes. 

1. The possessive a^ijectives ///r. your, his, her, its, our, aiul their. 

I he prcpoMtiotis in. r>//. n{f\ lifuiii'. io. etc. 

4. The Puerlt) Kican is hkely to stress liie pronouns /. mi\ \\\\ us. he, /lini you, thc\\\ them, she, her, and 
if 

5. The Spanish'SjHMking pu[Ml will frequently stress such conjunctions i\s althouiih, and, or, as. that, etc. 

The Spanish speaker will usually stress any form of the verb be ajid the auxiliary verbs. For example, he 
will say; 

1 an^ walking, for I am walking. 

lie is a monitor. /or He is a monitor. 

We are here. for We are he/e. etc. 

MAJOR IMtOIUJMS IN INTONATION 

Ihe rise and the falJ of tlie voice make up tlie i/itonation or melody patterns of a ]anguai;;e. The 
intonation patterns of l:nglish differ from those of Spanish. As in the case of the sounds and the rhythm, 
tiie Spanisli-speaking person will tend to carry over into l-nglish the intonation patteriis of liis original 
laivjuayc. lor example, in I iijilislu the polite rc(|Liest pattern uses a fallinii intonation: 'MMease open the 
door." Jn .Spanish, however, the polite form uses a rising ijiloiiation. 



ENGLISH, GERMANIC, SLAVIC LANGUAGES: 
CONTRASTING STRUCTURE PATTERNS 



I NGLISH GI:RMAN POLISH 

l(iernianic) (Slavic) 

ilic nso c)i //ri/" widi verb fnrms, ""Mary S.Knc as I iiglisli. listijll) rcfiktcoJ h) tur. ".NJ<iry is no 

IS noi here."' hero." 

I he usi.' <>r V tnr niosi 'pliiral nouns: Varjaiilc plurals in both of these laii^iJai:cs oftcfi (ead to coiifusioo in learning lliis 

^*ho\s. pencils." I nglish 
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f;\(iLisn (;r.R\!AN polish 

(Cierinanic) . (Sfavic) 



\\\ both ot tiicse bnguage groups, verbs arc Tully inneclcd. Learning our 
coniporalively unintlccled Hn^Iisli, the student tends to drop the inflections wliich 
persist, to say: "The boy eat," 



No auxiliaries exist in citlier of these groups. Tlie tcfideticy is to say; ^'lle no 
y;ti/vvenl to school " 

Same as l-nglish. Same as finglish. 

A^reen\ent of adjectives with nonunal in nvinibcr and gender Many Germans and 
Pules arc apt to say. "ihe hi^s rupnis " 



Ihc use of s \\\ our sin^plc prcscui: 
'* \ \h' buy eats." 



Ne^MNvvi HMii f/j. i/r^rv, Jul ^'He did 

rinl i lu schuni." 

I n^'lish adieelives usually [>reeede the 
noun. *'!he red dre^s " 

N onagree\uent of adjective sMtli 
ii Mnnial ui eitlK^r nufuber or izcndcr: 

Adverbs v>f tin\e appear only at 
beginniiii: ur end of sentence, usually 
at the end; 'M saw your brother 
yeslerdav 

Ihe t'c/ past ending for regular verbs: 
"wanted." 

Lse of the gerund; *'l am ready for 
reading," 

(rf>;>j>! to express future time; \ am 

gOMlg to SJ/Ig." 

I be av^xiUaiy wj// in om fut\uc'- "1 will 
see yiui later." 

The use of it tv> start a sentei\cc: *'U is 
Tuesday . ' 



comparison of most adjectives wither 
and <'v/; "tall, taile:, tallest." 

Aiiverbs of maimer usualK precede 
expressions of place: "Me works very 
hard in his iinglish class." 



Advcths of time visuaUy appear 
between verb and direct object 
Tendency is to say: "I saw yesterday 
your brother." 



Our goin^ to exists only as 
colloqujalisfu. The tendency is to say: 
'1 go to sing." 

Sam^ as I'.ngbsh. 



Same as L.nglisli, 



Same as b.nghsli. 



Order is vanahlc. NLw be. yo>iU 
brother yesterday saw /' 



No such usage. Tendency is lo say: *T 
go to sing/' 

Both inflections and auxiliaries arc 
used in I'olish often leading to 
confused usage. 

No in\ personal pronouns, ft is 
therefore omitted, the form expressed 
as; '1s Tuesday." 



Anakigous to 1 nehsli. 



Germans and Poles may use the iinglish order but more ollen reverse il and say: 
"He works in his I'ligHsh class very hard." 



Because of confusivm caused by going from a fully inflected language to a 
comparatively unintlectcd one. the tendency is to say, "The baby want milk 
yesterday," 

Both language groups replace the gerund with the infinitive. The tendency is 
therefore to say: "1 am ready for to read," 



1 NdlJSII 



(iCKMAN 
KleriDiinic) 



POLISH 
(Slavic) 



I 'so i)( to he U) express ago: ' Tni 
Iwenlv \ c;irs ok)/' 



Usually Ihe same as in English. 



Use of !o have: "I have twenty ycors.'* 



Use nf to hv ti> express hunger, ihirst, 
etc. **I am thirsty. ' 

Oitr riega(ivo irtiperatlvo; **Oon't ruiif" 



Usually the same us in llnglislu 



Both /(; be and lo have arc used. '1 
liungry'* and **( have lliirst." 



Replaced by ijiverted form; *'Run Replaced by m;; *'No runf' 
nut!" 



Questions with ilo, ii(K's. did: "Does 
tins num work?" 

Inversion of subject and verb for 
quest ions: is the boy here?" 

Li so of contiiuuHis present: '1 am 
working now." 



Verbs i;i indirect discourse the same 
tense in each clause: *1le said that he 
was sick " 

The use of pronouns as subjects: "She 
ean go, ' 

Verbal contractions: f)u, we II. 



No auxiliaries exist in either of these groups. Persistent tendency is therefore to 
say, 'This man works?'' or ''Works this man?" 



Same as in Hnglisli, 



Inversion has a more specific and 
limited use than in linglish. 



Greater tendency is to use simple No such form in Polish, Simple present 



present: work now." 



substituted consistently: 'i now 
work/' 



Tendency is toward use of present or 7Vw/ is followed by the present: '1fe 

of subjunctive: ''He said that he sick said that he is sick." 
is'' or 'He said he be sick."" 

Same as English. Same as Knglisli. 



Contraction consists of dropping the No contractions, 
pronoun. Tendency is therefore to 
contract We will" to Will. 



Ihe past with l\\c .iuxilfa:\ //c/rcfonr 
present perfect): 'i have always lived 
in New York." 



F^or our present perfect, Germans and Poles use the present: '1 always live in New 
York/' 



INissessive adjective for parts of body 
and clothing. 

No definite articles before titles: "I see 
i)r. I'ux." 



Indet'inite article in usual pronominal 
position with words identifying 
occupations: '\She is a nurse." 

Nr)n-separation of compound verbs: '1 
get up early in the morning." 
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Both of these language groups use the definite article for this purpose. Tendency 
in Kn^ish is to say: "The head hurts me " 

Germans may use the English form but No definite article exists in Polish, 
they are just as* likely to insert the creating no problem here but causing a 
article. great deal of difficulty in the regular 

use of the article. 

Same as lin^lish, No indefmite article in [Vilisfi. 



Natural tendency is Tor separation: '1 
get early in the morning up." 



No compound and fewer retlexive 
verbs. 
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ENGLISH AND CHINESE 



Suggestions for Helping Chinese Children 

I nelish U) ihc ( InuoNV child is a hineuairo of oddities ;uKi ininutc details. Ik* niust rcuKMnbcr to add a/ Tor 
iho past tv'iisc; v to show )Tlurality and llic third person siiiguhir. present tense: ly to enable liini to use a 
word as an adverb. In addition, he nuist learn all the eonnnon irregular spelling chanties. There is little in 
( hinese that ean lielp Inni to undersuuul I nglish. The dissiinilarities in structure will lunder his usage of 
bnglisli unless we. us teacliers, are aware of these dilYereiices aiid help hini to overcunie them. To help 
accomplish this, coiiiparisons and coiUrasts ot the most basic and significant differences folkuv. 

Uefore discussing the structural differences, however, it is important to know tluit oral Cliinese is 
diversified into more than i1f(y regional dialects. The written characters arc the same for all. The most 
common dialects are Mandarin, the official dialect tor both National and C ommunist Cliina, Cantonese, 
(the dialect spoken by most of our ehildreji), Sbangbainesc, Inikienese. and l{akka. The large population of 
( anto)iese speakers in New York and in tlie Ujiited States grew out of the need for workers to build tlie 
Transcontinental Railroad in ]8r>9: Canton was then the only port opened to the West. 

The ronia/n/ations used in the illustrations arc those of the Yale University system. It is the romanizatioa 
used for the NJandarin dialect, but only tlie words which sound like or are similar to the Cantonese 
pronunciation are used. 

Sound System 

The ( hinese language is a monosyllabic language. !:ach character represents one syllabic; tljercforc. a 
five-character sentence will be a tlve syllable utterance. The syllables are usually short. It is riot a true 
equivalent to the bnglisli syllable because the l*nglish syllable may be made up of more than one sound>as 
ill the word ranch (ran ch). Ihe Chinese child, especially the older ones, will tend to treat it as two 
syllables. 

Pnu ficv with the Chinese pupil sifti^lc syllable hut '\I()uhlc sounW words. 

Since the Chinese character is monosyllaiMc. the polysyllabic words can cause confusion at t!ie beginning. 

ffcl/> the Chinese pupil fo undvrsuinc] a/ul to feel co/nforfahle with tlie polysyllabic sounds of Etti^Ush 
and to realize that o)ie written symbol /fu^y be nu>re than one sr/und. 



Most ( iiincsc \sords ciui in souiuls. (horcloiv, fiiKil coiisonaiils IouikI in I'liglisli iiro ol'tcn droppcil. 



iiKiu ~ \):\( 
you - Um'c 

//(7/> /hi' C /iincsc pupil to develop aiatuory illscrinnnation phu iuii special emphasis on final eonsonanl 

Si)U}Uls 

In )■ Mulish, tlio two basic intonation ()at terns arc the "rising falling'' used in stjitoiiicnls and the ''risiiig'* 
used in questions. In ("liincse, there are no intonadon patterns for sentences: instead lliere are tones for 
wonh I he Mandarin dialect lias lour tones and tiie Cantonese has seven. Ihe lone i^iay be a level lone, 
high tone, rallini! tone, rising loi\e, ete. 7 he tone marks will be lel't out of the roniaiii/ation used here. 
SuK'e there is no senlejiee intonation, tlie rlis thin of the sentence is based upon tones, This is wliat gives 
(he language the sujgsong <|uah'ty often ctiaraeteristic of Oriental languages. 

I/elf) (lie Cliinese pupil to avoid heini^ a monotone speaker by stressing the intonation patterns of 
Lnxilisli, 

.Many of the sounds in the English language have Jio equivalent in Chinese, fhe eliildren. tlierefore, have 
tlifficulty in reproducing these sounds becuase they do not know the correct placeitierit of (he tongue, the 
correct si/e opening of the nuHith^or tlie correct breathing pattern for aspirated and unaspirated words. 

rrftvide extra practice with the sounds of \\ A, R, Z, l\ If AV 

with the consonant hlends BR. RL. DR. CR. CL.PR, PL, FR.PL, (JR. GL, SCR, SC\ SPR, SPL; 
with ihedisiraphs III, Sff Clf WIL 

Morphology 

In the area of internal structure and the forms of words, the main ditTicuKies confronting the Chinese 
learner are the changes occurring in tense, person, and number. 

hi C hinese there arc no irregular verbs. 



wo yon i 1 have) 


~ I have. 


ta vou (he havef 


= lie has. 


w o chvn 1 1 go) 


= I go. 


ta (7/17/ (he gi^ ) 


~ He goes, 


wo s7j^" (lis) 


- I am. 


ta shr (he is) 


- He is, 



Spciiiil drill ''ImtilJ he i,'/i c7/ to all inciiular wths wilti special ciiijifiasis on coiiiiudh oiu s. siicli <(s lo he. 
I" liiiic. lo do. 
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In Chincso, there arc no iiinnitivcs; 

wo syiin^' chyii (1 ko) = I 
wo sy'M\^ hi ( I want ininc) = I 



tlicrol'oro to is very often forgotten. 

want to ^o, 
want to come. 



Special emphasis slioitld he \iiven to the infinitive form of verbs. 

\\\ Chinese, verbs take only one form, therefore, there is no change in the verb for /Mg. Consequently, the 
present participle presents nuich difficulty. 



la A// (lie come) = Me conies, 
la lai (lie come) = lie is coni/Wj^. 



ma ma chvit (mother go) = Mother goes, 
ma ma ctiyu (niotlier go) = Mother is going. 

l*rovide extra drill w ith the ing jhu'ticii)le form of verbs. 

riicre are no verb changes to inchcate tliird person singular. 



wo ( [ conic ) = I come, 
ta (lie come) = lie cornes. 
wo chan^ ( \ sing) - \ sing, 
la chaiig (he sing) = ile sings. 



Provide extra drill with the additional s for the third person singular. 

There arc no verb changes to indicate tense. For the past, there is what is called a completion '1e.'' By 
putting it in the sentence, the completion of an action is indicated, thus making it a past action, but the 
verb remains the same. Other indications of time involve inclusions of words, such as yesterday, tomorrow, 
last vi\n\ lofiiiaiio, previously, next time, soon, etc. 

wo tyau (I jump) = I will jump, 
wo tyau Ic (I jump /c) = 1 jumped. 

wo swo (I talk) = [ will talk, 
wo swo le (I talk /c ) = I talked. 

Provide extra drill with the added ed to indicate the past tense, 

/Voiide extra drill in usini: the verb to be to indicate the future tense. 

In Chinese, there are no clianges in nouns to indicate plurality. Such information is based solely upon the 
context or upon the inclusion of words, such as many, some, all several, or numbers. 

slut = book/books 

san ben v/i?/ (three book) - three books * 

hen dwo shu (many book)= many books 

(NO 

O 
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hi 



(souk* pen) soinc pcjis 
(sovcnii pen) scvcnil pens 



you dc hi 
ji jr /)/ 



Provide i'Xtra drill (o develop an automat ie response in adding s, cs to imlivatv plurality. 

Cliincse pronouns tlo not change: tliey rcinain the same wliether they are used as subjects or objects. 

ta k'dU \ym wo (He saw 1.) - He saw nie, 
u'o kan jyan !u (I saw he.) - \ saw liini. 



women = we, us 
tanien = they, them 
ninien = you (plural) 

* I he t))ird person (he, she, hini. her) is pronounced exactly (he sanjc for both genders. The written form 
!)iay indicate which. 

Help the C hinese {H^pd to disiingidsh and understand the rarlnns pronouns and to use them correctly, 

possessive in Chhiese is sliowi) siniply by using the cliaracter de. The de may be attaciicd to nouns or 
{>ronoims alike. 

wo de = my, mine 
ni de = your, yours 
ta de - his. her, hers 

ron de = person's 
shu de - book's 

Help (he Chinese pupil to undersdind the possessive pnnioitns and (he use <jI (he apostrophe^with the 



The names tor family members is one of tlie first things we teach a hmguage learner, and yet for the 
Chinese (earner this is one of the most difficult. When we try to teach the Cliinese children titles of 
members of the family as used in iinglish faDier. njother, grandniotlicr, grand fa Dry, sister, brother, aunt, 
uncle it appears to be a simple task, liut because of his Chinese language background, it can be exlrcn^eiy 
confusing since the Chinese child is accustomed to a much finer division. The Chinese people are extremely 
conscious and sensitive to {he position of eacli person in the family. The title indicates exactly what this 
{position is. liach title gives a wealth of information sueii as the generation, maternal or paternal 
relationshi(i, blood or in-law relationshi|\ etc. 



wo 



nt 



is me 

you (singular) 
he, slie, him. her 



possessive 



(bwo nui) - aunt =^ wife of father's elder brother 



(shu nuj) = auiU wife of father's younger brother 
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(gu imi) = aunt = wife of iiiolhcfs brother 
(jyou iiiu) = aunt = fatlicr's sister 
(yi niu) - aunt = niotlier's sister 



I luis, it's easy to see why llie C'iiinese learner lias tlilTieuIty in bridging the gap between his names tor 
laniily nionihers and linglish ones. When lie learns '*aunt.'' wliieh aunt is it? Is it father's tliird sister? 
Motlier's (»kler sister? Mother's younger sister? 

When fcih'hini^ tlw names of Jamily members to the (liinese pupil, it may he helpful io begin with more 
specific terms, older brother, youfii^er brother, baby brother, before the more general terms, brother^ 
sister, aunt, uncle. 

T\w Chinese notation for the days of the ^"eek and for the months of the year are numbers rather than 
names. 

sying chi I = Monday 1 ywe ^ January 

s\ in\i chi 2 - l uesday 2 ywe = I'ebruary 

syiHi: chi } = Wednesday ^ vwe - March 



Provide extra practice with the fiames of the days of the week and the months of the year. Relate the 
nund)er of the month and day as in 1/2/69, 1/ 3/(^9, etc., to the names. 

Syntax 

In general, the Chinese sentence follows the subject-verh-object pattern as in Hnglish. Difficulties arise in 
the placement of additional information, such as question words, time words, articles, prepositions, etc. 

In linghsh, tlie most connnon method of asking questions is by utilizing the inverted word order, such as 
are you going? In Chinese there is no such t^orm. Statements become questions by adding tite word ma at 
tlie eiul or by using the negative word bu. 

la chr (he eat) = lie eats, 

la chr ma ( he eat ma) - Is he eating? 

ta chr bu ciir (he eat no eat) ~ Isn't he eating? 

la lai (become) = He comes. 

la lai ma (he come iua) = Is he coming? • 
ta lai bu lai (he come no come) = Isn't he coming? 

Provide the Chinese pupil with extra drill in asking (fuestions utilizing the inverted form. 
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In I rii'listi. <iucsli()n wiuiis. such as //mu. wluir who, wlwrc. aiv Ibuiul iit iIk' bct'iiiiung of a sciitoiuv. In 
Chinese, unless (hey are the subject, tlicy are Inuiul uf /he end 



ta slir s7/(7 (he is wlu)) - Who is he? 

jeige shr shcntnia (tliis is what) - What is this? 

ni ju tl/.ai futr (you live where) = Wiiere do you live? 

Explain atut pnn'idi' drill with c/ic usuiic iuul phu cownf of ciHcsdini words. 

Many words in C hinese are what are known as sidiivc icrhs. They describe a state ol' beinu and resemble 
adjectives in I nelish. lieeause they describe a state of beini;, the verb to he is unnecessary. 

ta hau (heiiood) - He is good. 

ta gau (he lalh He is talL 

ni niei (you pretty) = Vou are pretty. 



This does not n)ean that adjectives always function as stative verbs. They also function as adjectives. 



( 1 ) ta tsufii^ niiui^ (he intelligent) - lie is intelliiient. 



(2) ta sfir ge tsuf^t: nunii ren ( he is intelligent jK^rson) = Me is an intelligent person. 

In the first sentence, intelligent describes the state of the persoJi; therefore it is a stalivo verb not re(iuiring 
the verb to he. In the secotui sentence, intelligent describes the person: therefore it is an adjective and 
requires the verb lo he. 

Provide drill in a varielv of senienees eontaininii adjectives as adjeodve e(nnf)tenienis: as descriptive 
adjeclives w ith the verb to he. 

To he is never used as an auxiliary verb in C liinese; therefore this extra usage in English presents anollier 
difficulty. ^ 

ta chyu (he go) = He is going. 

fna ma jyau ( niother call) ^ Mother is calling. 



Provide extra drill in the use of the auxiliary verbs to he, to have, to do. 



In Chinese, the definite article the doesn't exist, and tiie concept of the indefinite articles c/, aiL lakes niany 
forms. Instead of (/. a}i, the Chinese have specifier measures. 1 he na\isure varies ilepcjiding on the shape ol' 
the object. Whether the noun is singular or plural, the measure is maintained in exactly the same form. 

ren (a person) ~ a person 

ba.t:('ren (eight person ) ~ eight persons 

janii jr ~ a [\ipcr a sheet of paper/a piece of paper 

ji fans: n - several papers/several pieces of paper/several sheets of paper 

Whenever possible, provide vocahidary drill toi^ether with an article, e.^.. the hoy, the hook, the pencil, a 
child, a picture, a cravon. 

O 
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la I nglish, tlK'^^svords ij\dicaline lime, such as yesterday, last year, next month, Tuesday, etc., may l>c 
plaecd either at the be^'iii/iing of the senteiiee or after (he pratiaitc. In C hinese, they may be at tlic 
be^iniiini^ of the seiileiiee or before the predieaie. 



Chinese 



Kngiish 



1 1 ) ! tomorrow go 

( - ) I /c/.s7 week gave her eandy 

(3) I Tuesday go to school 



Fill going tomorrow, 

I gave lier candy last week. 

I went to school on Tuesday, 



Provide extra drill in the eorreet plaeemetii of time words. 

The prepositions at, in. or on represent another dilYieult area because the Chinese word dzai covers all 
three; it does not lielp in explaining the distinction between these words. 

Side shu (/:(// yidzshang = Your book is on the chair. 
Nide byau d:ai wo jyali = Your watch is at n;y home. 
Wo funiu dou (/:a/ Meigwo = My parents are m America, 

Provide extra d/Hi in the idiomatic uses of the prepositions at, in, on. 

In linglish, prepositional [^hrases of place follow the main predicate. In Cliinese, most prepositional phrases 
tbllovv the subject; thus, they precede the main predicate. 



Provide emphasis and drill with these fyrepositional phrases. 

In b'nglish, when one is speaking of another person and oneself as the subject, the order is John and L hi 
Chinese, the common order is / and John, 



Chinese 



finglish 



fie /// China leach = lie teaches /// China, 

Mr, Chen at honw eat = Mr, Chen is eating at hotne. 

Wc from China to U,S, come = !le came to the Lf,S. from China. 



wo gen mei mei (/ and sister) = 
wo gen ma nia (/ and mother) = 



sister and / 
mother and / 



*rovide drill to emphasize the rev rse order in Eni^Ush. 
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